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THE SNOW DRIFT. 


A LEGEND OF MOUNT SAINT BERNARD. 





BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 





**Woutp to God I could see the Hospice light!” 

The speaker, who uttered these words in a de- 
jected: tone, had been, for many hours, toiling up 
the Alps. Years before he had left his home, in 
Switzerland, to make a fortune in other lands; 
and he was now returning, after many privations, 
to spend the residue of his days among his native 
mountains. All through the afternoon the sky 
had worn a lowering aspect, but as night began 
to set in, the signs of an approaching tempest 
became unmistakeable. 

It had been a bitter cold day, but the atmos- 
phere was now more stinging than ever. The 
breath froze on the traveller’s beard. High up, 
in the gorges of the mountain, the wind roared 
ominously ; while clouds of snow, whirled from the 
heights, obscured the twilight, and occasionally 
almost blocked up the path. The few stars, which 
had shone faintly at first, were gradually con- 
cealed by the thick vapors; and then the flakes 
began to descend, at first slowly, but soon faster 
and faster, until at last the wayfarer was shut in, 
as it were, by a white curtain, which endlessly 
falling, never came to an end. 

‘‘Would to God,” ejaculated the traveller again, 
as he staggered along, endeavoring to face the 
tempest, *‘that I could see the Hospice light, or 
hear the welcome bell! Itis hard, after years of 
toil, and when the prize is gained at last, to die 
almost in sight of home. Ah! Elise!” 

A gust of wind, that nearly prostrated him, cut 
short his soliloquy. He turned his back to the 
gale, for several minutes, and when the hurricane 
appeared to lull, faced the storm again. He strug- 
gled forward resolutely for some time more, the 
snow falling thicker and faster at every step; but 
at last, exhausted and chilled, he paused and 


leaned against a snow-bank. He felt that he? 


> 





could not continue the conflict much longer. His 
feet were buried deep in the drift; his limbs were 
completely fatigued; and his spirits, which had 
sustained him all through the afternoon, were 
now broken down. 

‘Ah! Elise,” he said, mournfully, ‘‘in vain we 
swore fidelity beneath the mountain spring; in 
vain I traversed the broad Atlantic to earn where- 
with to stock our farm; in vain, I have escaped 
shipwreck and epidemic; for here, on this bleak 
hill-side, I must die at last. The fatal sleep is 
creeping slowly over me. Elise—Elise—ah! my. 
God——” 

He sank back, nerveless and weak as a child, 
and his voice died away in a whisper. His eyes 
closed. Death appeared already to have fastened 
its icy fingers around his heart. 

But suddenly the sound of a bell, rising and 
falling on the fitful wind, broke on the fast fading 
senses of the wayfarer. A thunder-peal could 
not have roused him more effectually. He un- 
closed his lids; staggered weakly to his feet; and 
looked around in wild surprise. 

The tempest appeared to be lulling. The wind 
blew less fiercely: and clear and loud, down the 
gale, came the tolling of a bell. A miraculous 
strength seemed to be imparted to the traveller. 
He eagerly shook the snow from his cloak, fixed 
his gaze in the obscurity from which the sound 
emerged, and began, with hurried steps, to wade 
through the deep drifts. 

The tempest continued to lull. The flakes fell 
slower and slower, and at last almost ceased. 
The misty darkness faded away from him, and 
suddenly, as if by magic, a dwelling was seen, 
with every casement lit up, sending its ruddy 
gleam far across the waste. Behind the house 
rose the awful mountains, and around it was an 
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apparently endless plain of snow; but there it 
stood, ruddy, and warm, and cheerful, seeming 
to send its bright welcome out over the bleak 
plain to the heart of the wayfarer. 

Oh! what a light came into his eyes at that 
vision. How his steps quickened, and his form 
trod more proudly, and his cheek reddened with 
the anticipated glow of the Hospice fire-side! 
He was a new being. 

But suddenly as the vision came, so suddenly 
did it now disappear. The traveller had gained 
& spot opposite a deep and wild gorge, down 
which a gust of wind swept bearing a second 
tempest on its bosom. In a moment he was 
enveloped in a hurricane of snow. His eyes 
were blinded by the flakes, his steps were clog- 
ged by the drifts, and his limbs were once more 
thoroughly chilled. He could scarcely breathe, 
so thick fell the icy shower. Whirled around 
and around, and finally prostrated by the tem- 
pest, he lost all idea of his way, and, at last, 
bewildered, benumbed, and in despair, he drew 
his cloak over his head and resigned himself to 
death. 

Such rapid tempests are frequent in the higher 
Alps, and are generally fatal. They burst with 
such quickness that the traveller has no time to 
prepare himself for them; and they rage with 
such violence that, though comparatively of short 
duration, they leave little hope of escape. 

The poor wayfarer groaned audibly. He had 
listened, at first, after losing his way, in hopes 


to catch the tolling of the Hospice bell; but the} 
} vellers lost in the terrible tempest of the preced- 


thunder of the hurricane through the gorge 
drowned the feeble sound of the signal. The 
glimpse of the lighted convent seemed: now to 
have been unreal; in the bitterness of his heart 
he thought it an illusion of the Evil one, like the 
wonderful mirage of the desert, of which he had 
read. 

*‘Ah! Elise—Elise,” he murmured, as his 
senses began again to give way before the in- 
vincible stupor that was mastering him, ‘‘it was 
only a cheat. I must perish like a dog here— 
and after such a vision of hope too. God have 
mercy on me for my sins!” 

. The wind roared wilder, the snow fell fiercer, 
the cold grew more intense. It was darkness 
above, around, below. It was darkness, too, in 
the wayfarer’s mind. The white hills, that rose 
like ghostly islands out of the storm, swam in 
his vision; the sky, the falling flakes, and the 
white plain around disappeared from his sensual 
sight: in a moment more his intellect was wan- 
dering. 

Yes! the delirium, which attacks those who 
perish by cold, was upon him. The last fatal 
sign of death, it is; for, once felt, the victim 
never more has strength to rise. 





But, in his delirium, the traveller murmured 
to himself. Heaven mercifully sent sweet visions 
to him; and he dreamed of his early home, and 
of his long loved Elise. 

Yes! he dreamed: and he fancied, poor suf- 
ferer, that she had placed a candle in the window, 
and that, lighted by this, he had crossed the bleak 
waste, and was welcomed to her arms. 

‘‘Ah! Elise,” he said, brokenly, ‘it was a long 
and bitter way—you don’t know how bitter. My 
heart was nigh giving out till I saw your light 
shooting far across the plain. That warmed me 
with new hope—and here I am, blessings on you, 
Elise.” He was silent for awhile, when he again 
spoke, 

“Yes!” he said, ‘I am weary, dear one—lay 
my head on your knees—kiss me—dry the snow 
from my hair,” and then, after a pause, he mur- 
mured,'‘*I am cold, Elise—take me in your arms 
—nay! it is death—death—death——” 

What gleams of truth broke in upon him then 
who can tell? He drooped his head, and sighing 
faint words, but undistinguishable ones, passed 
away into forgetfulness. 

The tempest went. on, deepening with each 
moment, its loud diapason shaking the eternal 
mountains. Yet the wayfarer heard it not. The 
flakes fell fast, building a cairn over his prostrate 
form. But he felt not the snow. And so the 
night wore on! 

The morning broke clear and bright. With 
early dawn the monks of St. Bernard, attended 
by their faithful dogs, set out to search for tra- 


ing night. 

Buried under a snow-heap, his cloak wrapped 
around his face, they found the lifeless body of 
& young man in the prime of early manhood. 
His face was calm, and a smile was upon it; but 
he was hopelessly dead. 

The good monks bore him to the convent, and 
there a guest, who had been waiting, for several 
days, to welcome a brother expected from Ame- 
rica, recognized the corpse as that of his rela- 
tive. 

But, in the midst of his grief and horror, he 
seemed to think less of himself than of another; 


for his constant exclamation was, ‘‘Elise—oh! 


Elise—it will break her heart.” 

Two days after he left the monastery, and was 
never seen there more. 

Years afterward, on another spur of the wild 
Alps, where charity as yet had erected no Hos- 
pice, a nun, professing the vows of a ‘Sister of 
Mercy,” might have been seen, after every snow 
storm, attended by two faithful mastiffs, search- 
ing for travellers lost in the drifts. Many a life 
she thus preserved. She bore traces of having 
once been beautiful; but there was a settled 
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melancholy in her eyes, which not even her divine , unfortunates surprised by our Alpine storms.” 
faith could entirely eradicate. And this was all they could tell. 

If any one asked her history, the answer was: She is dead now. And yet not dead, for her 
“She was once called Elise, and her lover was lost memory lingers, like a sweet savor, and hundreds 








in the snow; that is why she devotes her life to save } bless her name. Can such as Elise ever die? 





“MERRY CHRISTMAS.” 





BY JAMES H. DANA. 





Merry it was in the good old days, 
Merry in hut and in hall; 

When Christmas came with its ruddy blaze, 
And the feast was spread for all. 

When the baron bold, he took of his gold, 
And freely gave to the poor; 

And the rustic hale, he quaffed the ale, 
That flowed at the castle door. 


A jolly blade, in that good old time, 
Was Christmas, well a day! : 

His beard was white with the frosty rime, 
And his ancient locks were grey. 

But his eye was bright, his step was light, 
And his brow was free from care; 

He pledged you a cup, that was brimming up 
With the good old ale and rare! 


Merry it was in that jocound day 
As ancient legends go, 

When lads and lasses in mirthful play 
Kissed under the misletoe. 





When the children’s glee, it was fun to see 
As the Christmas pudding appeared; 

And the sire laughed, as his health was quaffed, 
Till the tears ran down his beard. 


Merry it was, but is so no more, 
For the warm old times are fled! 

And the beggar knocks at the rich man’s door, 
In vain for a crust of bread. 

The wealthy lord, at his Christmas board, 
He sips of his costly wine, 

And thinks no more of the starving poor, 
Than he thinks of his well-fed swine. 


We are wiser now, so the poets sing, 
And better as I’ve been told; 

But the love of cheer is a venial thing, 
I trow, to the love of gold! 

The good old times, with their thousand crimes, 
Confessed our common clay; 

For the churl and lord, at the Christmas board, 
Were brothers, at least for a day! 





ANGEL OF THE FLOWERS. 





BY 0. C. WHITTLESEY. 





No earthly exigence can ¢’er suffice 
To obviate my ardent love for thee; 
Thou’lt reign within the sanctum of my heart, 
Till life retreats from bleak mortality— 
Fixed in a frame, by love’s fair fingers wrought, 
Thy face is mirrored by each passing thought. 


To utmost tension now my heart expands; 
And soft emotions, efflorescent roll, 

Like surges of translucent glory through 
The ever bubbling channel of the soul— 

*T is the creation of inherent powers, 

Moved by thy magic—Angel of the Flowers. 


Old Autumn now, in sober livery clad, 
Is sketching death upon fair Nature’s brow; 
And soon the blushing subjects of thy care 





Shall waste beneath a monument of snow— 
But when bleak winds are rustling thro’ the hours 
Thou’lt be my solace, Angel of the Flowers. 


Thou art a native of that fairer clime, 
Where the sweet amaranthine blossom blows— 
Where “green and yellow melancholy” ne’er 
His grim, and corrugated visage shows, 
But where the fragrance of celestial bowers 
Exhale, unceasing, Angel of the Flowers. 


If thy soft blushes never were displayed, 
And damask pennons flasculous unfurled; 
Life would be rigid, sullen, and obscure, 
A specter stalking gloomy o’er the world,: 
All clad in uncouth livery of hours, 
With no fair feature, Angel of the Flowers. 
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BY ELLA 
. 

Ir was about eight o’clock in the evening, a 
cold, winter evening, and a handsome house in 
the upper part of the city was a perfect blaze of 
light. It basked amid the folds of the heavy cur- 
tains,"and then, as the rays were caught by the 
drops of the chandeliers, it glowed and sparkled 
in a thousand different hues. Even the weary 
beggar paused to fold her rags more closely about 
her, as she gazed with wondering admiration; 
and words wrung from a hopeless heart trembled 
on her pale lips. : 

*“‘Oh! blessed are the rich! for theirs is the 
good of the earth. They go to their. splendid 
homes and rest sweétly on couches of down; no 
famishing children crying for bread which is not 
theirs to give—no sick and loved ones fading 
before their eyes, with the cold floor for their 
dying bed—no bitter words and shameful acts to 
drive them on to deeds from which they would 
recoil—nought but light, and love, and plenty. 
God help the poor!” 

She passed on from the abode of wealth, and 
bitter thoughts were in her heart, but none knew 
it, and none cared—none, at least, of those who 
that night thronged the splendid mansion, and 
glided languidly to the sound of music. 

There were only three persons in those lofty 
rooms then; a gentleman and two ladies, evidently 
waiting the arrival of expected visitors. The elder 
lady was attired in a black velvet dress, and point 
lace cap; but to judge from her frequent smooth- 
ing of the folds in the skirt, and re-arrangement 
of the lace lappets, she was evidently ill at ease. 
Her face had no kind of a look, that is, nothing 
by which one could determine upon her position 
—for stylish people often look quite as common, 
and common people quite as stylish. Just now 
it wore an expression of anxiety, and there was 
something of a frown upon her brow. 

‘¢ How very foolish it was of you, Gilbert,” she 
exclaimed, ‘‘to insist upon dressing up an old 
woman like me in this ridiculous manner! I feel 
ten times better in my old sage-colored silk than 
I ever shall in this heavy stuff—four dollars a 
yard, too! how preposterous for a dress! I de- 
clare, I can hardly believe that you are Gilbert 
Elmly, and I your sister Sarah—it seems like a ; 
dream! What business have we here, among these 
pictures, and curtains, and gim-cracks? The old 





room in Cherry street, with its checked baize, and 
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black hair-cloth chairs, looked a thousand times 
more natural!’ i 

How much longer she might have gone on it 
is impossible to say, for she had touched upon a 
favorite topic; but the mild-looking gentleman in 
a blue coat, who had been complacently peram- 
bulating up and down, stopped before her, as he 
replied laughingly, 

“Yes, yes, Sarah; it is all very hard to believe, 
I know, and sometimes I find myself wondering 
too; but still it is all honestly mine—that you may 
rest assured of—and I have formally installed you 
as mistress of the establishment. Everything 
changes, of course—it is the way of the world; 
and this I consider a change very much for the 
better—don’t you, Ada?” 

This was addressed to a pale, fair-looking girl 
who stood bending over a music-book; and ‘as 
she raised her head at the question, her face be- 
chime suffused with a deep blush. She, foolish 
girl! was thinking of a plainly-furnished room 
in an unfashionable part of the city; and there 
rose up before her a vision of pleasant faces, as 
with the shaded light placed on the little round 
table, a gentleman, who bore # marvelous resem- 
blance to the one hefore her, sat resting, with 
slippered feet, in a large arm-chair after the 
fatigues of the day—while she read to him from 
the newspaper, in a seat which he had placed as 
close to his own as possible—and Miss Sarah 
Elmly, in her favorite sage-colored silk, occupied 
herself most industriously with some intermi- 
nable piece of sewing. A very, very short time 
since the circle was just as she loved to fancy it— 
and now there they were in a gorgeous palace with 
everything around them but happiness. Surely 
they should have been contented! 

Ada Willbank was a sort of ward of Mr. Elmly’s; 
that is, she had been left to his guardianship by 
a dissipated father, whose property was found, at 
his death,.to have dwindled away to a very small 
amount. But Mr. Elmly never told Ada how very 
small this was; she knew that it could not be a 
very great sum, but little did she know that she 
was indebted to her guardian for almost every 
dollar she spent. Her face was not exactly pretty, 
and when she stood bending over a book as now, 
she was only a pale, quiet-looking girl, with a 
look somewhat of suffering upon her face; for 
Ada was lame—and to such a pensive, wistful 
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expression seems ever to-belong. But when she 
faised those beautiful eyes of the deepest blue, 
with long, dark lashes, there-was at once a world 
of character in the quiet face. They spoke of 
mind and intellect that seemed almost too much 
for that slight frame—of goodness, and truth, 
and purity—and feelings in which no thought of 
guile had ever mingled. She generally sought 
some’ retired corner, more than ever since their 
change to this splendid, butterfly state of exist- 
ence; for although she walked with very little 
difficulty, she shrank painfully from attracting 
any stranger’s eye.. The\world to her contained 
only those two—all the rest was a blank. She 
always addressed the sister as “Aunt Sarah,” 
she had been taught to call her so; but somehow 
shé’could’not call her guardian ‘ uncle’”’—he was 
always ‘‘Mr. Elmly.” 

Ada was very small and delicate in appear- 
ance, and although she was now eighteen, her 
slight figure, and the extreme. simplicity of her 
white muslin dress, made her look much younger. 
She had deeidedly refused to wear any dress less 
unpretending, but Mr. Elmly took care that it 
should be as elegant as possible of the kind; 
and when she entered the room ‘that evening he 

%selasped a chain about her neck, to which was 
attached a heart of turquoise and diamonds— 
breaking forth at the same time into an extrava- 
gant eulogy on her appearance. A bright color 
rose in Ada’s cheeks, but whether called up by 
the heart or the words it is difficult to determine. 

But she has been a long while answering his 
question; and, indeed, she was-almost as long in 
reality, for she didn’t know what to say. At 
length she murmured, 

“It is very handsome.” 

“Very handsome!” repeated Mr. Elmly, em- 
phatically, ‘it ought to be ‘very handsome.’ But 
that, Miss Ada, is not an answer, it is an equivo- 
cation—I hate equivocations.” 

Ada bent again over her book; but Miss Elmly 
saved her the trouble of making any rejoinder, 
for, giving the velvet skirt a series of twitches, 
she broke forth with, 

“T have a great mind to shut myself up in my 
own room for the rest of the evening! What 
am I to do with all the strange people who are 
coming, I should like to know! I have never 
seen half of them! ‘Entertain’ them, indeed!— 
when I can scarcely make out what they say, 
between their French words and new-fangled ex- 
pressions. And then too, they are always asking 
me about things I never even‘heard of. I won- 
der at you, Gilbert, for thrusting yourself and all 
of us into such a scrape! You needn’t laugh— 
they will be laughing at you before long.” 

“IT am not in the least afraid,” he replied, 
‘for the world is a great coward, and, like some 





school-boys I have seen, only bullies where it can 
do so with impunity. It would be afraid to laugh 
at me, Gilbert Elmly, just retired on five‘hundred 
thousand dollars. I may be as ill-tempered, awk- 
ward, and ignorant as I choose, and they will 
court and/flatter me. And you, my dear sister, 
need not trouble yourself in the least; if you are 
rather taciturn; and ill-at-ease, it will be attri- 
buted to hauteur consequent upon being sister 
to ‘a man like me—if you talk much, and use ex- 
pressions a little different from theirs, you will 
be affable and eccentric. As to Ada, she need 
do nothing but look as pretty.as she does now, 
to come in for more than her share of admiration. 
You look surprised, Ada, to find me so well ac- 
quainted with the ways of the world. No matter 
how I obtained my knowledge—sufficient that I 
have it.” 

But I have not yet told you how old Mr. Elmly 
was; do not start, he was forty-five—and Miss 
Elmly was five years older. 

“But I cannot see yet why you have done 
this,” resumed, his sister, «‘I know that we can 
never be happy here—we are not fitted for it; 
and why don’t you live now as you have always 
been in the habit of living?” 

Mr. Elmly smiled at her vehemence, and glan- 
cing at his watch, observed, ‘‘half-past eight; 
the notes, I believe, specified nine, so that we 
have still half an hour, in which I will endeavor 
to give some explanation of my proceedings.” 

He seated himself between the two as he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ when we were children, Sarah, you know 
that we lived in the country; and the happy period 
of my childhood is still as fresh in my mind as the 
events of yesterday. How we raced and tumbled 
about in all the wild joy of freedom and health! 
now-swinging in the tree-tops, and then paddling 
in the brook, or scrambling among thorns and 
briers in those old woods, after violets, and straw- 
berries, and nuts—knowing no restraint, or re- 
cognizing none save a mother’s love. Oh, those 
were happy times! and I had a pearl in those 
days, which never left me unless some forward 
act had brought a tear to the gentle eyes which 
ever watched me with looks of love, and then it 
turned dark and colorless. I am not going to be 
sentimental, Ada—a man of my age is too old for 
that; I will only tell you how I lost my pearl. 
The first time that I was conscious of my loss, 
was a dreary, never-to-be-forgotten day, that 
always looks grey and misty when viewed from 
memory’s store-house. It was May, and the 
birds sang, and the sun shone; but it was a 
cloudy day, for I left my pleasant home, and 
came to the dark, cheerless, discouraging-look- 
ing city—a stranger in a strange place, with no 
familiar voice to whisper my name, or bid me 
welcome. The store to which I was destined 
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was situated in a street more gloomy, if possible, 
than any I had passed through; and with a trem- 
bling hand, and confused head, I proceeded with 
my task. At night, upon my bed in the deserted 
store, I looked for my pearl, but it was gone. 

“‘T toiled thus for years; I became independant 
—wealthy—but my pearl never returned. I fan- 
cied myself happy during our quiet life in Cherry 
street, but there was still an unsatisfied longing 
—a yearning for something more—something dif- 
ferent—that has never been satisfied. Atlength 
something whispered to me that it was very foolish 
to search for pearls among dust and rubbish—in 
other words, to expect happiness from such a 
hum-drum existence; so I determined to come 
out into the light, and look for my pearl. Iam 
going to begin the search this very night.” 

Ada had suddenly drawn away the hand which 
he took, and sat with her face averted, curling the 
leaves of a book. Miss Elmly listened patiently 
to the end; in the meantime making certain re- 
flections of her own as to her brother’s sanity, 
with all this nonsense about pearls. 

“Gilbert,” said she, suddenly, ‘<I can tell you 
what will be the end of this: some designing girl, 
with more art than wealth, will lead you to make 
a fool of yourself before long.” 

“If you mean by that, Sarah, that I shall one 
of these days get married,” replied her brother, 
laughing, ‘‘I have entertained the very same 
thoughts myself.” 

Ada’s head drooped still more. 

“Of course,” he continued, merrily, ‘‘the mis- 
tress of such an establishment should be young, 
and beautiful, and proud—with that kind of man- 
ner that puts down nobodies, and takes up some- 
bodies. She should be accomplished, too—and 
sing and play like an angel, at the very least— 
there is a marvelous magic in a sweet voice.” 

Poor Ada! her pillow that night was wet with 
tears. She had so envied the gift of song—so 
hung upon the tones that issued from the lips 
of those famed ones! for although her voice, in 
speaking, was sweet and gentle, she could not 
raise a note. What would she have given to be 
able to warble even ‘‘ Auld Robin Gray!” 

“There!” exclaimed Miss Elmly, as her fan 
suddenly snapt in two from awkward usage, 
“there go ten dollars to begin with! And they 
don’t give half the air of the old palm-leaf, one 
I always carried tochurch. There goes the bell, 
too! Do tell me, Gilbert! what mustI do? What 
must I say?” 

The prudent spinster exhibited such unwonted 
emotion, that Mr. Elmly could scarcely command 
his countenance—but it became necessary to do 
80, for some one was coming in; and whispering a 
few directions to his sister, he advanced to meet 
them. 


Y ¥ ~ 


The room filled rapidly; and the world of 
fashion determined that night to admit withiy 
its precincts the wealthy bachelor, Gilbert Elmly, 
His sister passed very well—the black velvet 
dress, and point lace cap materially, assisting go 
desirable an. end; and Ada was left undisturbed 
in her corner, to admire the brilliant crowd, and 
wonder which face would be likely to attract jis 
fancy—uatil, a report being spread that she wag 
the niece and heiress.of the Elmlys, she was soon 
drawn forth from her obscurity. How she longed 
to get away from the brilliant, lights, and gor. 
geous crowd, and weep unrestrainedly in her 
own apartment! 

Gilbert Elmly, believing himself invincible from 
his knowledge of the world, and his contempt for 
mere outside show, mingled unreservedly with 
the trifles about him, at first laughing within him- 
self at their emptiness and vanity; but suddenly 
something glowed and sparkled, and he, poor, 
deluded man! began to think that he had found 
his pearl. 

White robes flitted gracefully past him to the 
harp at the further end of the room—snowy 
fingers were busy with the chords—and a strain 
of delicious melody gushed forth upon the’asir. 
Now low, tremulous, and sweet—anon breaking 
forth into louder strains, but still strains of sur- 
passing sweetness; scarcely.a sound was heard 
among the listeners—-every other voice was hushed 
in rapt attention, A pair of deep blue orbs were 
fixed upon the singer with a wistful, almost im- 
ploring expression; and the slight figure of the 
lame girl was bent forward as though to catch 
every tone. 

Gilbert Elmly had placed himself in a position 
that commanded a full view of the musician’s face; 
and a sudden glance from those dark, fathomless 
eyes thrilled through his very heart.. They were 
as suddenly withdrawn; and a deep blush tinged 
the marble cheek, while the long lashes drooped 
like a shadow over it. 

She rose from the instrument, and others took 
her place, but that melting strain still vibrated 
through his heart. The gaze of those large, dark 
eyes haunted him as with a spell, and he glanced 
at the pearls on her bosom and thought of his 
pearl—his last, unrecovered jewel. Turn back, 
Gilbert Elmly—the pearl sits paling in the dark- 
ness, for the light of love is withdrawn, and a 
false glitter is leading thee on further and further 
from it. 


‘*How well you played to-night, Florence,” 
was the mother’s remark, as the two drove rapidly 
home. 

Florence Hamilton was buried in a train of 
pleasant thoughts that came dancing through her 
brain; but she answefed quickly, “I am quite 





aware of that, mamma; and if I mistake not, that 
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song is worth to me at least five hundred thousand 
dollars.” 

_ “You mean the bachelor?” was the rejoinder, 
yes, he is evidently smitten, and a very fine man 
too, my dear.” : 

.4I do not know what you mean by ‘a fine 
man,’” replied the daughter, pettishly, ‘‘if it 
implies. one. very rich and rather weak, that he 


, certainly is; but as to appearance, he might 


almost. pass for my grandfather—there is be- 
sides a total absence of any style about him 
whatever.” 
_.“And yet, my dear, you would be willing to 
become Mrs. Gilbert Elmly ?” 

Certainly I should; I do not see what that 
has to do with it.” 

“Of course not,” replied the mother; and the 
two relapsed into silence. 
_That night Gilbert Elmly, for the first time, 
gloried in his wealth; the beautiful face of, Flo- 


‘pence Hamilton came mingling with his dreams, 


and then a low sound of music strains rose upon 
his ear. 

Days passed, and the fascination continued; the 
world to him contained but Florence—he forgot 
all beside, and spent hour after-hour listening to 
those thrilling tones, wrapt in a state of ecstasy. 
Her harp was every day wreathed with fresh 
flowers; flowers breathed out their fragrance 
within the walls of her boudoir—flowers bloomed 
in her hair—he seemed resolved to bury her ina 
wilderness of sweets. Day after day the two went 
forth together—the sober, middle-aged man, and 
the beautiful, blooming girl; and people talked 
and wondered, while the two still kept their own 
counsel. P 

But one morning Florence Hamilton sat alone 
beside her harp, but the beautiful hand no longer 
swept the strings; a smile was on the full, red 
lips, as she turned a ring on her finger in dif- 
ferent directions that the light might fall more 
vividly upon it. 

“I always had a passion for diamonds.” she 
murmured to herself, ‘and after all, he does very 
well.” 

And what has become of Ada? The poor, un- 
loved, neglected one? She had spoken very little 
since the night of the party, and went about with 
a face even more quiet and pale than usual. She 
seemed almost to have turned into marble—so 
very rigid was the expression of her features; 
and her eyes were now always veiled by the long 
lashes. 

‘* How very pale you look, Ada,” observed Mr. 
Elmly, kindly, ‘I am afraid the new house does 
not agree with you.” 

He was right—it did. not; but Ada merely 
smiled sadly as she sipped her coffee. 

‘It would be very strange if it did agree with 





her,” said Miss Elmly, sharply, ‘‘the more I see 
of it, the more I am disposed to find fault with 
it. A parlor and dining-room on one floor are 
quite enough for any reasonable people; but here 
you must have two parlors, a library, a dining- 
room, and butler’s pantry, with doors that slide 
into all sorts of queer places, instead of opening 
as they should do. I am always thinking.of the 
rooms in Cherry street, and keep pushing at the 
doors to. make them open, until that good-for- 
nothing mulatto fellow comes along with a smile 
on his face, and has the impudence to say, ‘allow 
me, ma’am.’ What business has he to be polite, 
and say, ‘allow me, ma’am,’ just as if he thought 
himself a gentleman? Of course he will be allowed 
to do what he is paid for doing, but I hate these 
new servants. And do, for pity’s sake, Gilbert, 
either keep that Mrs. Marlington away from me, 
or else make me a small dictionary of their queer 
words to carry in my pocket. She is always 
asking me some ridiculous question about the 
house, and says that when they build they intend 
to have a port-go-chair—now what in the world 
is that?” , 

‘+ Porte-cochere, Sarah,” said her brother, laugh- 
ing; and on receiving the desired explanation, 
Miss Elmly looked almost as wise as she had done 
before. 

But Mr. Elmly was now often away from home; 
and Ada saw much less of him than formerly. 
She would quietly take her book to some retired 
apartment, or else spend her time in the library, 
still bending, pale and exhausted, over heavy 
volumes, the contents of which often swam before 
her eyes as the tears came welling forth. That 
beautiful, dark-eyed girl seemed ever before her; 
she had caught his glance, as it was bent that 
night on the downcast face, ahd she knew not 
why, but her heart grew cold within her. She 
had noticed too; the look, half of scorn, half of 
pity, with which Miss Hamilton had surveyed 
her when they were presented to each other; 
and she trembled to think of the life that would 
be hers when a new mistress came into the house 
of Gilbert Elmly. Her resolution was taken, 
however—she determined to qualify herself for 
a teacher; and steadily pursuing her daily, and 
often midnight task, she endeavored to forget 
the past. 

Sometimes she would glide stealthily into the 
drawing-room, when she knew that he was out, 
often at the twilight hour—and selecting from 
the music-book some simple air, endeavor to 
bring forth the notes correctly; she so wanted to 
play at least ‘‘Auld Robin Gray” for him before 
she went! 

She was surprised there, one evening, by the 
entrance of Mr. Elmly. 

‘¢Why, Ada!” he exclaimed, “‘you look almost 
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like a ghost you are so pale, and how you tremble! 
Sit down, I wish to speak to you.” 

’ Cheék and lips had became perfectly colorless; 
and Mr. Elmly, after gazing upon her in surprise 
for a moment, continued, “you have been moping 
too much by yourself, Ada; but you will soon 
have a companion, for the beautiful Florence 
Hamilton has consented to become ‘my wife.” 

‘May you be happy!” quivered on her pale 
lips; but the words were scarcely audible, and 
the next moment Ada lay senseless at his feet. 

Very much bewildered, Gilbert Elmly raised 
her gently from the floor, and now, for the first 
time, an idea which he never could have imagined 
flashed through his mind; and with a heavy sigh 
he bore his insensible burden to a sofa, and then 
called his sister. 

Ada awoke but too soon to consciousness; but 
the pale lips uttered not a word, and they did not 
seek to rouse her from her stupor. 

It was some days after the scene in the draw- 
ing-room, and Mr. Elmly'stood buttoning his over- 
coat at the dining-room window, wearing very 
much the expression of a man who was under- 
going a scolding. Miss Elmly sat balancing her 
tea-spoon on her cup, and looking as though she 
had just heard something which she had always 
predicted would happen; and hesitating between 
her satisfaction on finding Herself in the right, 
and her natural dislike to bad news. 

‘< Well,” said she, after a pause, “I really don’t 
know but I am rather glad of it, upon the whole; 
beeause I always told you so, and you wouldn’t 
listen to my advice. No fortune could support 
this extravagant style of living; but it is a great 
deal easier, I can tell you, to go up in the world 
than to come down. I have become accustomed 
now to velvet dresses and real lace, and do not 
at all fancy the idea of going back to dyed silks 
and bobbinet. Neither does Cherry street look 
as inviting to me as it did; and I do not feel at 
all ready to have the silver put up for sale.” 

‘We are not going back to Cherry street,” re- 
plied her brother, ‘‘nor did I say positively that 
we must make any change at all—I merely hinted 
at the possibility of such a thing. I must con- 
sult a friend first, and see how my affairs stand.” 

Surely Florence Hamilton had not turned into 
aman of business; for to the well-known house 
did Mr. Elmly direct his steps, and soon found 
himself seated beside her. He staid there some- 
time, telling her a long story, which appeared 
both to surprise and annoy her. Her color 
changed rapidly during the relation; and at its 

conclusion Mr. Elmly stood proudly before her, 
and said, 

“Now, Florence Hamilton, I have told you all 
—follow the dictates of your own heart, and let 
your decision be the truth at least.” 








There was a long pause; during which Florence 
sat with averted face. 

‘Have you decided? ios disked Mr. Elmly, at 
length. 

**T have,” he replied, quietly, ‘I feel. that I 
never could love any poor man well enough to 
marry him.” 

So saying, she calmly drew off a glittering ring, 


wn 


and placing it in his hand, glided from the room; - 


Gilbert: Elmly' stood: for a moment ‘where: shé 
had left’ him; and a smilé curled ‘his lip as he 
thought of his boasted experience in the-ways of 
the world. He had’considered himself qualified 
to warn others, but had fallen into the snaré him- 
self. ‘Experience is, after all, the best teacher; 
and with a thoughtful step he passed from the 
house. 

He sat alone in his library that evening, when 
the door opened softly, and Ada entered the room. 
Her face bore the traces of recent tears; and Mr. 
Elmly could see that she was very much agitated: 

‘«Excuse me for coming in thus, when you pro- 
bably wish to be alone,” said she, in a gentle 
voice, **but Aunt Sarah has told me of your mis- 
fortunes, and I wish to express some small sense 
of my gratitude for all your kindness, and a hope 
that ‘you will nowlet me make some return. You 
will let me help you, will you not? You do not 
know how much I can do.” 

“Bless you, Ada, for this!” repliéd Mr. Elmly, 
as he gazed fondly on the pure young face up- 
turned to his, “‘so you do not desert me, then, 
the moment fortune takes his flight: But I do 
not need your assistance; sweet one; we are not 
steeped in poverty as you seem to suppose—we 
must only move from here, It was foolish though 
of me, wasn’t it, ‘Ada, to seek for my pearl where 
all is so false and glittering? I might have known 
that it was only to be found amid the good and 
true.” 

I am sorry to say that Ada was by no means 
as grieved as she ought to have been at Mr. 
Elmly’s misfortunes—his loss of both fortune and 
ladye-love; nay, before she went to sleep that 
night she even smiled a little, and wondered if 
they could not be happy again. 

Mr. Elmly’s aristocratic neighbors were both 
surprised and shocked at the sale of his house 
and furniture; but as his apartments were known 
to contain a great many beautiful things, they all 
flocked to the auction, and entertained each other 
with comments on the extravagance and ill-judged 
proceedings of people who suddenly rise from 
nobodies, and fall back again quite as suddenly. 

The sale was concluded—the house lockedtup 
by its. new owner—and the Elmlys had gone no 
one knew where, and no one cared. 

It was summer; and the air was laden with 
the breath of roses, while the half twilight of a 
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lovely June evening shrouded the scene in a plea- 
sant gloom. A beautiful country-seat on the} 


lovely place, and we are all to remain here and 
become attached to it. Perhaps it was not quite 


banks of the Hudson had remained untenanted } right of me—indeed I acknowledge that it was 


for some time. The flowers and shrubbery hed 
been suffered to sweep over the garden walks, 
the borders were untrimmed, and the place ne- 
glected; but new occupants had now taken pos- 
session, and the hand of se rsa was every 
where visible. 

At one of the French corridors, opening on the 


fawn, stood Gilbert Elmly and Ada; while Miss | 


Elmly was seated on a sofa, apparently engaged 
in solving some weighty problem. 

At length she exclaimed, ‘I cannot understand 
fou at all, Gilbert, lately—you talk of poverty, 
and break up in the city to keep almost as ex- 
pensive an establishment here; for I count up 
évery item of expenditure, and it amounts to a 
sum that would not answer for a poor person.” 
‘Her brother smiled; and then, with some em- 
barrassment, ‘he replied; ‘‘but I am not poor.” 

Both Ada and Miss Elmly started in surprise, 
and looked as though they half suspected him 
to be joking; but being assured on that point, 
his sister exclaimed, “well, I declare! I really 
an——”’ ‘ 

“What?” inquired her brother. 

“Very glad indeed,” she continued, ‘‘for the 
truth is, it is much pleasanter to be rich than 
poor; and after you get accustomed to style, and 
all that sort of thing, one doesn’t mind it so much. 
Iteally felt quite bad at the idea of going back 
again to our old quarters; but certainly, brother, 
your conduct has been almost incomprehensible— 
ate we to stay here now in peace and quietness, 
or make another move as soon as it suits your 
fancy ?” 

“Not at all,” replied Mr. Elmly, “this is a 








not—but I could not,bear the idea of being de- 
ceived, and seeing my glittering castles one by 
one fall headlong to the ground; so I invented 
the fable of having lost my fortune, and found 
that, when stripped of my borrowed plumes, I 
was but a jackdaw indeed. And not only a jack- 
daw, but I began to think myself something of an 
old fool besides, and determined that the country 
would be the best place for me. So here I am, 
and here I am resolved to stay.” 

He looked toward Ada, but she was gazing re- 
solutely out upon the lawn. 

‘But, Sarah,” he continued, in a slightly em- 

barrassed tone, “‘I have succeeded in my search 
—TI have found my pearl.” 
’ ‘Miss Elmly was quite ‘unable to comprehend 
his meaning; but when, with gentle force, he led 
Ada forward, a slight perception of the truth 
began to dawn upon her. The idea was not 
altogether pleasant at first—she did not feel 
willing to resign her station as mistress of the 
establishment; but as she glanced at the half 
shrinking figure, and sweet, blushing face of Ada 
better thoughts came over her; and following a 
good impulse, she stooped and kissed the fair, 
young brow. 

Tears sprang to the eyes of Ada at this act of 
tenderness, and even his sister’s face showed 
signs of emotion; but Gilbert Elmly was pre- 
judiced against crying, and in a merry tone he 
exclaimed, ‘ 

“This wise search of mine was very much like 
that of the old lady, who, after spending a whole 
day hunting for her spectacles, found them com- 
fortably perched upon her own nose!” 





NIAGARA. 





BY CLARA MORETON MOORE. 





Tuy solemn voice, Niagara, 
Still echoes on my ear! 

Forever by the day and night 
Thy surging sounds I hear. 


Forever! and no place hath power 
To woo my thoughts from thee! 

Thy rugged rocks--thy foaming floods, 
All—all—-I still can see. 


Again upon thy heaving breast 
I feel our frail bark rise! 

Again I shudder at thy feet, 
And close in prayer my eyes! 


Thy cold breath wrapped me in a cloud 
As in that misty cave, 





I heard the winds and waters roar 
From portals of the grave. 


The crumbling cliffs, far—far above, 
Upon me seemed to frown! 

I scarce could raise my eyes, for fear— 
For awe, could scarce look down. 


Ah! then I felt how great the power 
Of Him, who ruled that flood, 
And in that deeply fearful hour 
My soul was lost in God. 


Forever-more, while pulse shall beat 
Within this mortal frame, 

Shall the deep thought enkindled there 
Burn on with steadfast flame. 
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CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 192. 


SrtentLy, and without being discovered, they 
retraced their steps to the mansion of Colonel 
Reed. 

“You will not go without taking leave of: my 
cousin,” said Harry, as he saw Warren preparing 
to depart. 

“TI saw her a moment before we left.” 

“True, but you are aware that your life is to 
be placed in the greatest peril to-night; for 
myself I intend to be prepared for the worst. I 
am sure you ¢annot think of leaving her with 
that formal parting.” , 

‘‘Why not, Hammond!” asked his companion, 
in a voice by no means firm, ‘I am not aware 
that my life is of any consequence tq her.” 

“You wrong her very much, Warren.” 

The subject was dropped there, and the young 
men followed Wayne into ‘the house; Talula 
having disappeared during their conversation. 
They found the. party. still in the library, and 
Wayne at once communicated the information 
he had gained. After arrangements had been 
made for the attack, Washington prepared to 
return to head-quarters, and Wayne and Fleury 
rode off to join their soldiers at Sandy Beach, 
about fourteen miles distant. 

While Warren was standing at the door con- 
versing with Washington, Harry stepped out, and 
going to the parlor found Virginia anxiously 
awaiting him. Minutely he detailed to her the 
adventure, the plans for the attack, and then, 
with hesitation, observed, ‘“‘would you like a 
walk in the portico? I have something of im- 
portance to say to you.” 

She placed her arm within his, and they walked 
& few times the length of the portico without a 
word being said by either. At length Harry, a 
little embarrassed, remarked, ‘‘you will’ recol- 
lect, Virginia, that in my letters to you from 
England I used to write about Amy Westbrook, 
my Amy.” 

‘Certainly, Harry, and really expected from 
the enthusiasm of your letters that I might meet 
@ new cousin ere this.” 

‘And you recollect too—that is—you know 
that our enterprise of to-night i is a dangerous 
one.” 

**Yes, but do not see the connection between 
those two facts.” 





_ “Virginia, I have serious things to ong, ”, said 
Harry, gravely. 

“You are right, sugives me, and say what you 

wish. ” 

“You do not know,” continued Harry, “how 
dear Amy is to me, 

“You, Harry, betrothed! Why was this. con- 
cealed from me, when I spoke to you of ‘her 
months ago?” 

“You might have guessed a part of it, wad 
since my return I have found you so opposed to 
everything English, that I have long hesitated 
about naming it to you.” 

**Who is she, Harry? Is she suited to yout” 

‘She is unlike me, Virginia, but possesses just 
the qualities which I should ‘love in a wife. .I 
have wished much.recently that you might know 
Amy. : You should have seen her ere’ this.” 

‘How, she is not in America,” said Virginia, 
doubtingly. 

“Yes, at New York, I see I must tell it all-to 
you. She is, as you know, the orphan niece and 
ward of Sir Guy Carlton, a fine-minded and most 
honorable man, He consented to my marriage 
with Amy, and at my earnest requbst gave per- 
mission for her to.come over to this country with 
his sister, Lady Denham. It was then thought 
that the war might be brought to a speedy close; 
but that is at present out of the question. I have 
of late been very anxious about Amy, and espe- 
cially since I pledged myself to this enterprise. 
You do not know how dear she is to me.” 

‘‘And does she love you as deeply?” asked 
Virginia. 

“Can I doubt it when she has left country, 
friends, and ‘all for me, God bless her! My only 
thoughts now are for her. My death would be 
a dreadful blow to her. She is not as strong as 
you are, and could not so well bear an afflic- 
tion. Hers is one of those hearts which will 
quiver, bend, and break. Poor girl, she has not 
a thought, or wish on earth that is not connected 
with me.” 

Poor girl!” repeated Virginia, ‘she is at 
least happy in loving and being loved.” 

Hammond continued, “she is very young, 
scarcely seventeen, and timid and sensitive to 
painful degree. ‘She will be, your sister, Vir- 





ginia, and you, who are like her, motherless and 
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‘gisterless, will love om, I know you must have 
felt your loneliness.” ~ 

ow Felt : it! oh, my God!—but, go wigs ‘on, 

or) 

* 6J leave her: to your care. Should I fall, you 
will sendté her this package, and take her to 
your home. You will love her—you cannot help 
it.” 

Tg she “beautiful?” asked Virginia, hardly 
conscious of what she said. 

‘To my eyes surpassingly lovely, but you 
shall judge for yourself.” 

“They entered the house, and approaching a 
lamp upon the ‘mantel, Hammond*took from 
his bosom a miniature. » Virginia brushed away 
the. tears which during their conversation had 
gathered on her eye-lashes, and gazed at it long 
and earnestly, then returned it to Harry, who, 
without trusting himself with ‘a look, pressed we 
lipe to it, and re-placed it. 

‘Now, Virginia, I have detained you too long, 
you look pale and ill from this night’s fatigue. 
Besides,” he added, with an. attempt to smile, 
“Warren is waiting, and probably has something 
to.say to you which would be more agceptable.” 
«Warren has nothing to say to me'which you 
might not hear,” interrupted Virginia. 

“You will forgive me, Virginia, if I tell you 
that I think your treatment of him is unkind, 


almost resentful, an exact contradiction of your- - 


self. You know him to be one of the noblest of 
men—you surely cannot doubt his love for you— 
your conduct is perfectly inexplicable to me.” 

\, “Speak upon any other subject, Harry.” 

“J will not mention it against your wish, but 
do.not, I pray you, part from him to-night in 
ankindness. .I.am confident that you will regret 
itif. you do. _ Remember.” 

‘Warren, who had unavoidably been a witness 
of a part of their interview, was walking in the 
portico, when Hammond came out. 

. The horses are ready saddled, and unless we 
make haste we shall hardly be in camp before 
day-break.” 

“I have waited to say some parting words 
to. my cousin; are not you going to bid her 
adieu?” 

“Oh, certainly if you think she expects it.” 

He stepped at once into the room... Virginia’s 
head was bowed upon her hands, but on hearing 
his footsteps she started and turning so that the 
light might not fall on her face, rose to meet 
him, but cold and reserved to him who had seen 
her shedding passionate tears with her hand 
clasped in that of Hammond. A very formal 
parting followed, and a few moments after she 
heard their horse’s hoofs as they rode out of the 


yard. 
Toward midnight, Wayne divided his little 





band of men into two detachments, preceded by 
the forlorn hopes, of twenty men each, to break 
down the palisatles for the passage of the two 
columns. When they had emerged -fromi ‘the 
thicket of alders it was nearly midnight, and the 
tide having come inthe morass was one sheet of 
water, but the brave men plunged ‘in at once and 
crossed to’the foot of the hill without being dis- 
covered: But at the first blow of the axes upon 
the palisades the sentinels were startled—the 
alarm was instantly given—drums beat the call 
to arms—lights gleamed along the fort, and the 
ramparts were covered with men. The next in- 
stant a brilliant light flashed over the waters, 
illuminating the country for miles arcund; and, 
from the cannon of the fort, a shower of balls 
and grape shot fell among the devoted men. 
Still. they labored at their posts till a space was 
cleared for the advancing columns. Whyne him- 
self was the first to spring through the opening 
thus mae, and fearlessly led his brave men up 
the- hil] in the very face of that incessant showér: 
One constant blaze of fire played around the 
fort, and a tremendous cannonade was kept up. 
Every flash of light showed the awful carnage of 
that terrible night; Hammond, eagerly advan- 
cing at the head. of half a dozen men as brave 
and fearless as himself; was struck by a cannon 
ball, and fell just as Warren and two ofhers 
bearing Wayne, who had been struck upon the 
head, came up. 

“Carry me into the fort—let me die at the 

head of my men,” cried Wayne. 
. Warren resigned his place to a fellow soldier, 
and sprang to the side of Hammond. At that mo- 
ment Fleury grasped the standard, and a shout of 
victory ran through the broken columns, echoed 
from man to'man. Stony Point was won. Not 
a shot had been fired by Wayne’s men, but with 
fixed bayonets, and undér a terrible fire, they 
had pressed up the hill tothe very entrance of 
the fort. 

When the cloud of smoke rolled away over the 
river, and daylight came on, they counted more 
than a hundred of those brave men wounded or 
dead upon that red battle-field. 

Virginia Reed had passed a sleepless night, 
and awaited with dreadful anxiety the morning’s 
dawn. At last she saw approaching the house 
a party of soldiers, bearing a rude litter, con- 
structed of the branches of trees, and preceded 
by Warren. 

“Thank God! Thank God!” 

He at least had not fallen; she sprung down 
the staircase, and meeting him at the door, ex- 
tended her hand, exclaiming, with an agony of 
tears, ‘‘you are safe.” , 

He did not notice her passionate joy at his 
safety, but misinterpreting her language and 
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motives, wished that he had fallen in the place 
of his friend. ' 

. Hammond was dreadfully wounded—s ball had 
shattered his left arm so that it was amputated 
soon after, and his face was horribly. disfigured. 
A long, delirious fever followed, in which the one 
theme of his wild. ravings was.Amy, his one.pas- 
sionate prayer to see her once more. Talula, 
who, had come down on the day after-the.action, 
was half wild with grief, and when she heard 
that beloved name murmured by the lips of the 
sufferer, she said to. Virginia, with )a look of 
unutterable melancholy, ‘she is one- whom he 
loves.”” But not then, nor till weeks after did 
she divine the secret of the poor Indian maid. 





CHAPTER VI. Q 

For many days after Talula had looked upon 
Hammond, wounded and suffering, she was not 
seen by Virginia; and her tribe at the encamp- 
ment missed her daily. Often at nightfall she 
would return, worn and wearied, and on her 
couch of.skins moan herself to sleep, but she 
had ever been a wandering, restless girl, whom 
none had attempted to control, and now no one 
but Mantonak, her: Indian lover, sought to know 
her grief. She turned from him, and wandered 
off ail day among the hills, and when night came 
on threw herself upon the mossy turf, a few rods 
above the mansion-house of Colonel Reed, and 
wished she might die. One wish beside that lin- 
gered in her heart—she longed to see $he maiden 
of his love. 

Gradually a soft, refreshing sleep stole over 
her, and when she woke all.the lights but one 
had disappeared from.the mansion. That she 
knew beamed from the room where the _ pale- 
faced maiden watched her lover. Talula rose, 
and following the windings of a small brook, 
soon reached the gate, and threading the paths 
through the shrubbery stood beneath that win- 
dow. Fragrant honeysuckles twined around it, 
and the air was redolent of perfume. The cool 
breeze from the water came up through the trees, 
and fanned the brow of the weary girl; she flung 
herself upon the moist turf and tossed the tangled 
locks of her long, black hair from her hot cheek. 
But not to sleep, for within she heard the moan- 
ings of the sick man in the delirium of fever, 
and every now and then gentle words spoken in 
the sweet cadence ‘of affection; and sometimes 
a shadow would be flung across the white: cur- 
tains of the window. Not to rest, for a fire was 
burning at her heart, a crimson flush was on her 
cheek, and unearthly light in her large, hollow 
eyes. While she lay upon the damp grass, the 
folds of white muslin which screened from view 
those within the apartment, were put carefully 





aside, and a young girl leaned for a moment 
forth. Talula looked eagerly to catch a glimpse 
of her fage, but saw only that she was very. fair, 
and that her eyes were glistening with téars,....~ 
_ When she-haddropped the curtains the Indian 
girl arose, parted the, honeysuckles %hat twined 
about the window, and peered cautiously into the 
apartment. A white curtained bed stood so negg 
that. she might have touched it with. her hand, 
and beside it, bending over. the slumberer, that 
slender girl, clad in a.logse dress of white muslin, 
with soft brown hair falling in curls over her 
shoulders;. still her face was hidden from view, 
She laid her hand upon the cheek of her lover 
bathed..his brow, and pressed her lips to-his til] 
the very soul of Talula grew faint at the sight, 
and, uttering a low moan in her anguish, she 
turned away. , ’ 

The, next night, while Virginia watched by the 
side of Harry, she keard the low whistle of Talula 
through the open window. She silently admitted 
her, and saw with astonishment,the change which 
a few days had wrought in her appearance. Sh¢ 
was pale, worn and anxious, her step languid, her 
cheek haggard, and her eyes had a wild, restless; 
shadowy look. Her moccasins were torn and 
soiled, and her long, black hair, usually so care 
fully braided, hung in neglected, tangled masses 
over her shoulders. Virginia, bending over the 
dark-browed girl, placed her arm around her 
slender waist, and tenderly inquired what trow 
bled her. Talula answered by a passionate burst 
of tears, and; clasping her hands mournfully to- 
gether, leaned her head upon the shoulder of 
Virginia. ~.. 

“Talula has come to bid you farewell, and to 
look again upon. his face,” she murmured, glam» 
cing at the face of Harry, now quiet in slumber 
Then, suddenly springing to the bedside, she 
smoothed his. hair, laid his hand gently on her 
heart, and pressed:her lips to his. -Hé smiled in 
his dreams as the warm lips touched his own; 
but never did he know of the passionate love of 
the poor Indian girl. Virginia kept her secret 
well. As she turned away from his side, Talula 
whispered her wish to look upon the face of his 
beloved. 

They stole softly out of the room, up the broad 
staircase into a sleeping room; and Virginia, 
screening the light with her hand, drew apart 
the curtains of a bed, revealing to the eyes of 
the Indian girl the fair, pleasant face of Harry’s 
betrothed. Talula touched her lips to the soft, 
childish cheek resting upon the snowy pillow, 
dropped a tear upon the little hand that lay upon 
the counterpane, then drawing the rose-colored 
curtains around her, they left her to‘her slumber. 

‘‘Talula will come’ no more to the dwelling of 
the pale-face,” she whispered to Virginia, “all 
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pro happy mow, and do not need her;” then re- 
fusing all her kind entreaties to remain with her, 
to make her home among her white friends, and 
return no more to the forest, she flung her arms 
passionately around her and departed. 





’ ; 

"* CHAPTER VII. 

« Asour six weeks after the occurrences above 
pelated, the lady of one of the patriots, residing 
a few.miles below the mansion of Colonel Reed, 
gove a ball in honor of several American officers 
stationed in the neighborhood. The country, for 
gome time previous much annoyed by marauding 
troops of British soldiers led on by.toriesyhad 
now became quiet, and Colonel Reed thought it 
perfectly safe te leave his household for a single 
evening to the care of the domestics. He desired 
toattend himself for the purpose of meeting there 
# friend with whom he had business of import- 
ance, Harry, mow able to go out for the first 
time since receiving his wounds, was particularly 


‘ guixious to introduce to his acquaintances his 





beautiful~betrothed, and insisted upon escorting 
Virginia, but somewhat piqued at the conduct 
of. Warren, she had decided: to remain at home, 
pleading severe head-ache as an excuse. She 
was aware that Warren was a particular friend 
to the lady who’ gave the ball, and one of the few 
whose presence was especially desired upon the 
eccasion; but that officer, still stationed at a post 
up the river, awaiting orders to go south, had 
excused himself on account of wounds received 
ina late skirmish. Virginia, whe had hardly 
seen him since the first week of Harry’s illness, 
was convinced that his unwillingness to attend, 
arose rather from. the unexplained estrangement, 
occasioned by pride and an unyielding spirit on 
the part of each. ) 

» Just after sunset Colonel Reed, with*Harry 
and. Amy, departed, having first given especial 
directions that the doors should be closed at an 
early hour, and promising to be at home a little 
past midnight. Virginia watched them until 
their horses disappeared at a turn of the road, 
and then took a walk through the garden and 
grounds immediately adjoining the house, hoping 
that the fresh air would relieve a dull head-ache, 
occasioned. by a few days of over-exertion and 
anxiety. It was quite twilight when she re- 
entered the house, and having seen that every 
thing was arranged for the night, and given 
some directions to the domestics, she went up to 
her chamber and attempted to compose herself 
to sleep. But weary, ill, and unhappy, with 
Her feelings intensely excited, and oppressed by 
some indefinable feeling of fear, her mind was 
tormented by.a thousand strange fancies, and 
she remained for hours in that half-sleeping, 





half-wakeful condition, when one is conscious of 
everything going on areund, and yet when all 
outward circumstancts are. blended inseparably 
with dreams.. Several times she fancied that 
she heard unusual noises about the house, and 
visions of fierce-looking tories passed before her 
eyes. , 

- Again she seemed to stand on a little promon- 
tory overhanging Lake Champlain, when two 
Indians came toward its very verge dragging 
Talula, and while.one held her by the arm, the 
other severed her long, black tresses. Then with 
a quick. push they sent her over—a loud splash 
followed, and the waters closed over her—not 
forever, for her dark, mournful eyes glanced up 
reproachfully, and one of the men with‘a shud- 
der loosened a fragment of rock from the cliff 
and hurled it into the.lake, and above the roaring 
of the tempestuous wind through the dark pine 
woods the crackling of human bones, and a yell 
of. mortal agony were distinctly heard. 

The next instant the scene changed, and she 
stood alone in that,wild cave where the hemlocks 
cast dark, fantastic shadows into the water. The 
stars of the summer night were out in the sky, 
and a night bird was singing a plaintive strain, 
and that mournful music, changed to the low, 
bird-like whistle of Talula. 

It was.so perfectly distinct that Virginia, roused 
at once, sprang immediately to the window which 
had been left open, and, parting the curtains, 
looked cautiously out, still uncertain if the sound 
were reality. Everything was. quiet im the gar- 
den, but the air was so cool and refreshing to her 
hot cheeks and aching head that she drew a seat 
near, and, leaning her forehead upon her hand, 
half closed her eyes ina dreamy reverie, smiling 
at her childish fears and fancies. The soft moon- 
light fell upon the gardens Eke peace upon a 
weary heart, and everything was bathed in a 
pale, silvery radiance. The long branches of the 
trees swayed gently back and forth, and. through 
their parted foliage gleamed the bright waters of 
the Hudson. 

While Virginia was dreamily glancing at the 
moonlit beauty without, she fancied that she 
perceived a man creeping stealthily along in the 
shadow of a long avenue of trees extending from 
the mansion down to the water-side. The next 
moment seeing similar figures all about the gar- 
den, she concluded that they were but shadows 
flung fantastically upon the grass by the heavy 
branches of the trees. .Now the low, prolonged 


whistle of Talula stole up from the shrubbery 
below her window; she answered it.at once, and 
quickly descending the stairs noiselessly that she 
might not disturb the household, she admitted 
her by the garden door. Ina few hurried words 
Talula told her, that in a ramble at twilight 
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among the hills, she had overheard the conver- 
sation of a party of tories, led on by Mr. Van 
Zandt, and instigated by Captain Proctor, who 
were coming at midnight to attack the house, 
while a detachment from their ‘number was to 
intercept Colonel Reed on his way home, and 
make him prisoner. 

It was now late, and there was not a moment 
to be lost. Virginia thought that Warren, three 
miles up the river, might, if apprized of the 
danger, be able to reach the mansion in time to 
save it from destruction. Pride and resentment 
were alike forgotten in the moment where his 
aid seemed all upon which she could rely. \ It 
would be folly to depend upon the presence of 
mind of the domestics, even had they been very 
efficient. She decided at once upon the course 
to pursue, awoke the household, and directing 
each to take care of herself, despatched Talula 
to warn her father of the intended attack, and 
herself set out for the camp of Warren, well 
knowing that no one would be so expeditious as 
herself. His post:was across the river, and the 
bridge having been destroyed a few weeks pre- 
vious to that time by the British; there was no 
way of crossing except in a little boat, which, 
when not in use, was moored in a cove at the 
foot of the garden. 

She stepped in, and rowing with incredible 
swiftness, soon neared a landing-place upon the 
opposite side; but happening to think that her 
boat might be discovered and her return inter- 
cepted, with much difficulty she proceeded half 
&@ mile up stream to a retired place. Having 
secreted it close to the shore, and in the shadow 
of a dark clump .of alders she found a path 
through a wilderness of willows to the foot of a 
declivity, where the soldiers had cut away the 
underwood, so that she was now able to find her 
way without difficulty. Before midnight she 
reached the place where Warren’and his men 
Were stationed, a rude, block-house in the very 
centre of the wood, and green and leafy as the 
abode of Robin Hood, or the gallant Marion. 

The soldiers were grouped about upon the 
grass, beguiling the hours with laughter and 
careless songs. Warren sat apart from the rest, 
and was the first to perceive Virginia. 

“Good God, Virginia, what is this?” was his 
first exclamation. 

The poor girl sunk exhausted into the arms 
opened to enfold her, and that moment of: cer- 
tainty that she had needed and sought his aid— 
tacitly acknowledged her dependance on him, 
was one of most thrilling rapture to the sensitive 
lover. No professions or promises of love could 
have been so prized as that one confiding, i im- 
ploring look—no words so sweet as the passionate 
whisper which claimed his protection and aid. ~ 





Warren instantly called his men together, and 
brieffy stated ‘the danger and the need of ‘thé 
utmost ‘haste. The horses were immédiately 
brought, and the riflemen, all well-appointed; 
brave fellows, young, active, and ready to follow 
their leader to the death, sprung to their saddles 
and galloped off in a northern direction, for the 
purpose of crossing 4 bridge about a half a mile 
above.. Warren and Virginia went by the same 
path she had taken to row over in the boat 
Before they had arrived at the place where thei 
horses were to be left, a brilliant light suddenly 
shone far down the river, showing but too well 
that the tories had commenced their work: of 
destruction: 

Virginia dashed madly on ahead of’ ther com- 
panion; tossed the bridle over her horse’s head, 
and sprung to the ground before he camé up 
with her. Then-with her hands clasped pass 
sionately, gazed with feelings of mingled terror 
and admiration at the blazing dwelling now dis- 
tinctly visible. 


“Is it not glorious, magnificent?” she ex 


claimed, ‘‘but oh, God, it ts my home!” 

The flames that wrapped the mansion now 
shot up in slender pillars, like those wizard 
lights which play their fantastic dance along 
the sky on a winter's night, then, twining and 
curling about the falling timbers, they swayéd 
to and fro like banners in the wind. The fields 
of grain nearly ripened for the harvest caught 
fire, and the dense wood in the rear pine 
with showers of golden sparks. 

It was a scene of awful magnificence. ‘The 
broad river glowed likea stream of melted lava 
between its banks, and far away. in the back 
ground towered up the dark peaks of the High 
lands, brought out into fine relief against the 
sky. Volumes of smoke rolled’ up from the 
doomeé mansion, and hung over it like a funeral 
pall, while far away to the east black, fearful 
looking clouds seemed to give warning of some 
dreadful tempest. 

Not a human being was to be seen, but by t the 
light of the blazing house Warren perceived, in & 
thicket of hazels just across the water, several 
horses secured and restively waiting their riders. 
He assisted Virginia into the boat, and both ex- 
erted their utmost strength to gain the opposite 
shore. They were obliged to row down the stream 
some distance, in order to avoid the sparks drifted 
along in showers.. They had hardly landed, when 
two or three of the riflemen, in advance of the 
others of the party, dashed down the rough road, 
fortunately in season to prevent a more dreadful 
tragedy than those quiet waters ever beheld. A 
wild scream of terror pierced the air, and the 
loyalist, Van Zandt, a man of powerful strength, 
was seen on a bank projecting over the water, 
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dragging Talula by her long, black hair. “The 


poor girl shrinking in tertor from such a fearful 


death clung around him, but. he tore her away, 
and with the loed’shout, “die, dog of an Indian, 
die, traitoress spy,” pushed her with a mighty 
effort over the bank. 
@faint scream—and then the orystal waters closed 
over her. 
‘ “Save Talala—save her!” shrieked Virginia, 


‘ywho would at once have sprung to her rescue, 


thad not Warren, who-was a bold swimmer, pre- 


vented her. He dashed into the water, caught 
Talula ‘as she rose, and bore her in safety to the 


‘shore. The poor girl, more frightened than in- 


jured by her cold bath, was soon revived and able 
to answer Virginia’s first question, where was her 
father. 

Talula had met Colonel. Reed on his return, 
alone, Harry, being much fatigued with the ride, 
‘having consented to remain over night. He at 
once urged his horse forward, but in’a little glen, 
about a mile below the mansion, a party of some 
ten or twelve men. had suddenly appeared from 


‘an ambuscade by the road-side, and after much 


resistance upon the part of Colonel Reed, had 
succeeded in taking him prisoner. Talula, faith- 
‘fally playing the spy upon the movements of the 
tories; and eluding their vigilance herself, had 
watched them until they took a bridle path 
through the woods, leading to an old farm-house 
in @ lonely, suspicious glen, long famed as a re- 
treat for the loyalists of the Revolution. It was 
quite a strong-hold, being located. between two 
hills, and accessible only by boats from the river 
side, or by making a cireuit oft two or three miles 
on the land. 

Warren at once formed his plan of attack, 
happy to have an éxcuse for breaking up that 
noted retreat. Calling his mén together, he 
divided them into two partiesyand leaving one 
to guard the two females, he set out with the 
other for the farm-house. The path lay through 
a swamp, and long before they had emerged from 
it,a sharp flash of lightning was followed by peal 
on peal of thunder rolling through the dense 
wood, and seeming answered back by a strange, 
deep echo. The rain came down in torrents, and 
the forked lightning quivered among the trees, 
sending its fiery glare into the depths of the 
swamp. ‘The horses, startled by the blinding 
flashes and the terrific peals of thunder, became 
unmanageable, and plunged madly from the path. 
The darkness constantly increasing, rendered it 
impossible to proceed further, except when the 
lightning guided them, and dismounting, each 
man waited impatiently for the storm to pass 
away. While they stood thus curbing their fiery § 
horses as best they could, a sudden sharp flash ' 
of lightning revealed to them a human form lying 
- Vou. XVIII.—17 . 


A loud:-splash was heard— > 


at the roots ofa gnarled hemlock. In aninstant 
darkness succeeded, but ‘each man had seen, and 
now repeated to his neighbor that the dpturned 
face looked ghastly pale, ahd that blood was 
, oozing drop’ by drop over the moist, green turf. 

In fearful uncertainty, and with the most 
dreadful apprehensions,’ they awaited enother 
flask of light which was td be the awful guide 
to that scene of blood.. But the storm led spent 
itself, and died away with » dismal moaning 
sound through the damp woods; the moon.sent 
here and there a flickering beam through‘ the 
roof of leaves. Search was now made for the 
ghastly object which had appalled men, who, on 
the battle-field, knew not fear. Their worst -ap- 
prehension fled on finding that the wounded man 
was not Colonel Reed, and that he still breathed. 
Two of the men took him in charge ahd bore him 
to the nearest dwelling; where his wounds, which 
proved not to be mortal, weré attended to, and 
where he was recognized as the British officer, 
Capt. Proctor. . In some quarrel with the demon, 
Van Zandt, he had been wounded and dragged 
inte the swamp to die. 

Warren and his men, after emerging from the 
swamp, secured their horses and proceeded caa- 
tiously to the farm-house, an old, dilapidated 
building, which had in the course of the war 
‘been somewhat fortified by the tories. Through 
the uncurtained windows they saw some ¢ight 
or ten men, all well-known as loyalists, grouped 
around a table, while Colonel Reed was secured 
in a corner of the apartment. Warren’s brave 
fellows surrounded the building, and the party, 
finding themselves outnumbered, surrendered 
themselves prisoners. 

By daybreak all the members of Colonel! Reed’s 
family assembled around their former home. The 
brook rippled along the turf in its silvery beauty, 
but the trees, whose Shadows had slept in its 
bosom, were scathed and blasted, and from the 
blackened trunks the vines had been torn away, 
and lay in tangled masses upon the ground. Be- 
yond the mansion-house lay a heap of smoulder- 
ing ruins. 

It was arranged that Amy and Virginia should 
go to Plattsburg, and remain in the family of Mr. 
Hammond until the country should become more 
settled; but in vain the two girls attempted to 
persuade Talula to take up her abode with them. 
She preferred her wild, roving life, and said with 
mournful emphasis that their home could not be 
hers—she choose her own people. 





CHAPTER VIII. _ 
Ovz evening in midsummer, three years after 
the close of the war, an Indian woman came 





alone down the cliff to the little cove on Lake 
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Champlain, which had been the.favorite place of ;. 


resort of Virginia Reed in ‘her childhood. .. . 
It was just as twilight was deepening into night, 


-and ‘everything slept -in still, shadowy beauty. 


Quietly,uploosing a small birch canoe fastened to 
the, slender trank of a willow, she seated herself 
and rowed up more than a.mile in the deep 
shadow cast by the trees into the water. There 
the. lake curved: into the mainland, and in the 
pleasant valley washed by its waters stood two 
dwellings, one a fine mansion-house, separated 
from the water only by anu extensive garden filled 


‘with trees and shrubbery—the other a pretty, 


white parsonage. embosomed in vines, through 
which its white walls gleamed in the moonlight. 

» She wound along the .path.by. the water-side, 
and approached the little portico. wreathed about 
with morning-glories and simple garden vines, 
with here and there the bright scarlet trumpets 
of the honeysuckle peering through, turned: an 
angle ef the building where the curtains were 
withdrawn from; the windows,.and gazed upon 
the scene. within, On. a sofa, at the. opposite 
side of the apartment, sat.an elderly. gentleman, 
listening attentively as a handsome, woman swept 
her fingers lightly over the keys of a sweet- 
yoiced instrument, blending her clear voice with 
its tones. By her side, his arm wound tenderly 
around her, his voice mingling with hers, his 
‘heart in unison too,-was one, whose countenance 
wore the expression of supreme happiness. 


The Indian woman gazed long and fondly at.the 
} face on which the restless impetuosity of girlhood 
had given place to an expression softer, fairer, 


eyes and faltering steps she went dewn the path, 
aud, opening the garden-gate, entered the: mag- 
nificent grounds surrounding that _— eeynnd 
seat. 

The house was. silent, batone faint light wink. 
led through the.trees waving befor an upper 
window. She went up the staircase and entered 
the darkened ¢hamber, from which gleamed a 
single rayiof light from a shade lamp. - The-blie 


} drawn aside, and.there on the soft pillow rested 
the fair, sweet, girlish face of the young wife 
and mother. How lovely she was in her pure, 
happy, innoeent slumber ! 

On. 8 rich couch, within reach of her hand, 
lay.a babe-her first born. ' The Indian woman 
caressed: the tiny hand, touched her lips to the 


She also was a wife and mother. 

As she passed down: the stairs through the 
open door of a library she saw a well-remem- 
bered face, but resolutely she pursued her way. 
She. unmoored: her little bark, and in the ‘soft 
moonlight guided it over the lake, looking once 
more fondly back before she left the sweet haunts 
of her acres forever. 








SEVENTY. 


Many a year within mine ear 
Its varied tale hath told, 

And now I listen again, to hear 
That I'am near seventy old! 


“Labor and sorrow,” the wise man says, 
Seek ever the homes of men; 

Yet ever in trouble and dimness here, 

' Like springs in a leaf-covered glen, 


Are comforting thoughts, for all, I trow, 
To slake our fevered thirst 

For something better and lovelier, 
Though we may not find them first. 


Winter may come with driving rains, 
And bitter sleet may fall, 

And our feeble spirits may flicker and faint 
Under the blinding pall, } 


And this may often happen indeed, 
*Mong human hopes and fears, 

The strongest pinion may falter in flight 
Up to its seventy years. 


But He who watcheth the sparrow fall, 
And bids the sweet, violets blow, 

And folly marketh in angel’s. thought, 
Keeps time in our hearts below. 


He spreads His tent by the wayside dust, 
When the traveller’s eye.grows dim, 
Who soon, in the.stillness, smiles to hear 

The brook’s and the bird’s sweet hymn, 


The jutting cliff, in an avalanche, 
Of His sheltering love is proof. 

When pilgrims gather to pleasant warmth 
Under the Switzer’s roof. 


And His shadowy “rock in a weary land” 
To trusting ones will rise, 

Even though the films of seventy years 
Be filling the failing eyes. 

And there, in the coolness, waves of life 
Slake ever the burning thirst, 

And souls must stoop from their loftiest flight 
Here, ever, to find them first. 


And then, tho’ the sweet young violets die 
Away from the sparkling rill, 

New strength comes home to the drooping eye, 
New life to the pulses’ thrill. 


Unfolding our pinions wide and strong, 
We seatter all cleaving fears, 
' And, wingirg our way to the morning stars, 
We bear our seventy years! E. i. 








more loving and womanly; then with glistening 


damask curtains around the bed were partly- 


rosy mouth, and breathed a blessing on its: head. , 
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chair, and eight containing from twenty-five to 


bottom fours, while the coarser ones form the 
jside fours. Use a.wire of about the size of a 
No. 17 knitting-needle, and proceed thus :— 





-positions before occupied. by the top ones: then 


‘side, strands from the right side and place them 
‘in the middle on the left side, and:the two out- 


. again six times with this arrangement of the 





“HAIR WORK:—NO. Ir. 


‘WITH PATTERNS FOR RINGS, 


BRACELETS, EAR-RINGS, &c. 





BY MLLE. 


DEFOUR. 





Ring Parrgny.—Sixteen strands are cmutead 
for this. plait; eight containing from ‘fifteen to 
twenty hairs, according to.the fineness .of the 





thirty hairs; the strands must be arranged in 
fours, letting the finer strands form the top and 


, Take the two outside strands from the top and 
lift them over to the bottom, there lay them down 
to be outsides in the place of the two outside 
bottom: strands, which must be lifted over to the 


take the two centre strands from the top and lift 
them oyer in the centre at the bottom, removing 
the two strands which were in the centre;at'the } 
bottom. to the now vacant centre at top; care 
must be taken in working these changes not to 
eross the strands, but’simply to lift them gently 
into each other’s places. Now'take the two out- 


side strands from the left side and place them in 
the middle on the right side: then re-commence. 
About six or seven inches of hair will be plenty 
for a ring. This plait should be worked off at 
ence, for if left half done it is apt to twist and 
eontract. Cement the ends very neatly, and 
finish it off with a plate or slide; or it may be 
put into a case or box of gold, which makes it 
more durable, but also much more expensive, as 
then it must be put entirely into the jeweler’s 
hands. 

A very pretty and uncommon chain may be 
worked in this pattern thus: repeat the plait we 
have described six times; then turn the table 
round so that the right side becomes the bottom 
and the left side the top; while the former top 
and bottom fours become sides; work the pattern 


strands; then re-turn the ‘table to its first posi- 
tion, and work with the fouts in their original 
positions. So on, alternately making the plait 
to work from the top and.the side. For this all 





the strands must be of an equal size. 


When rings or chains are ‘worked 
we add a piece to the centre of the 
m table, fixing it into the hole there, 
which otherwise would be. too largé to steady 
these delicate and minute plaits. The aecom- 
panying cut is a delineation of it: we must re- 
mind our readers that every part of the surface 
must be perfectly smooth and even. 
Braceter Parrery.—Take sixteen strands of 
about twenty hairs each, and arrange them in 
fours, make a cross on the right of the bottom 








set, put a tube about the size of a No. 5 knit- 
ting-needle in the hole, and commence as, fol- 
lows:— 

Take the strand on the right side of the cross, 
pass it over the first on the left and lay it down 
there; lift the second on the left, and pass it over 
the third, and lay it down, lift the fourth and 
pass it over the fifth, (or first strand of the next 
left-hand group) and so go on lifting one. over 
one until the ergss is reaehed; here the strand 
which has to be lifted passes not only over the 
one on the right, but also over the one on the 
left of the cross. Work round the table thas 
three times, and on coming to the cross the third 
time lay the strand down in its place on the right 
of it. Now lift the first strand from the left of 
the cross, and pass that over the one on the 
right, working now the same pattern three times 
round only from left to right. Then re-com- 
mence and again work from right to left, as in 
the first place. A very pretty waved plait is 
thus formed, but three lengths should be worked, 
which may be plaited or twisted together to form 
the bracelet; and to make it more durable, fine 
wire-elastic should be passed through each length, 
and firmly cemented in with the ends. 

Ear-rinc Parrern.—Sixty-four or fifty-six 
strands of five hairs each, or forty-eight strands 
of six hairs, are required to work this; they must 
be arranged in groups of four; lighter weights to 
each strand; and a lighter balance weight, are 
now used; weights not exceeding a quarter of an 
ounce; and as this number of strands must neces- 
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sarily crowd the 
table, we should 
recommend our 
readers to adopt 
the following 
plan, at any rate 
until practice has 
made the work 
easy and simple 
to them. Take 
the lid of around 
bonnet-box, (a 
good sized one) 
cut a hole in the 
centre of it, and 
place iton the top 
of the table; co- 
vér it thoroughly 
with glazed cam- 





bric to prevent there being any roughness to tear 
the hairs, and then arrange the strands evenly on 
it in. groups.of four. 

For working the ear-ring we generally use 
moulds instead of tubes or wires; ‘these are easily 
obtained; any turner will make one, if the.pat- 
tern is cut out in card-board, and given to him. 
The above cuts will afford an idea of them. 

Fig. 3, we must observe, is made on a wire, 
about the size of a No. 14 knitting-needle, and 
with thirty-six strands of four hairs each. 

Having made a cross to mark the commence- 
ment of the on, proceed thus:—Begin with 
the first group of four 
immediately on the left } 






outside strand from the 
s \ right, and pass it over 
the one next to it; take 
|) the outside from the 
/ left and pass it under 
the one next to it, and? 


= 





aera 


that; repeat these manipulations; then proceed 
to the next group of four toward the left, and 
work that twice over in the same manner, (viz: 
the first, or right hand one, over the second, and 
the fourth under the third and over the second;) 
work each group thus until the cross is reached: 
now, take two strands from the right and two 
from the left of the cross, and form a group of 
four; work them in the manner already described, 
and having drawn the plait gently up, put these 
strands back into their own places, and proceeding 
toward ‘the rizht, take the next four strands— 
viz: the other two belonging to the group imme- 
diately on the right of the cross and two from 
the next group, and having worked them together, 
re-place them; do this all round until the cross 
is reached. Then re-commence with the original 
fours and again work toward the left, and repeat 
these two movements until the mould is covered. 
About half a dozen rounds must be worked before 
the mould is put into the centre: the larger end 
should be placed in; after it is covered, five or 
six extra rounds should be worked, and then both 
ends tightly tied before boiling it. The cement- 
ing must be veryneatly done, as there is nothing 
but the small gold caps to cover it. The tops 
are worked separately, and in exactly the same 
way. For our own part, we prefer putting this 
very delicate work—viz: the finishing off of the 
ear-rings into the jeweler’s hands. 

A very pretty purse may be made with this 
pattern, by taking sixty-four or seventy-two 
strands, of six hairs each, and working them on 
@ cup or pear-shaped mould; the purse should 


of the cross; take the} ; be lined with a bag of pale silk, and finished off 


with a.cord or snap at the top, and a tassel at 
the bottom. 

Nets for the hair may also be made in this pet 
tern; then, however, the strands must be thicker 
—ten or fifteen hairs, instead of six—and the 
mould considerably larger; from sixty four to 


over the next one to! seventy-two strands will be needed. 
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BY SARAH WHITTLESEY SMITH. 





Wuart tho’ the wings of darkness spread 
Above my head, 

And sorrow’s wild and icy dart 
Is at my heart; 

This can relume my shadow’d breast— 
In Heaven there’s rest. ' 


I’m wand’ring in a varied way 
Of. changeful ray, 
I’m roaming thro’ a thorny maze 





' 


Of changing days; 
Yet this can give to life a zest— 
In Heaven there’s rest. 


Let falsehood stain life’s fairest leaf 
With withering grief, 

And perish, love’s most cherished bloom, 
Within the tomb; 

Yet this can gild hope’s fading crest— 
In Heaven there’s rest. 
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THE WOMAN WHO HAD NOTHING TO DO. 





BY CAROLINE ORNE. 





CHAPTER I. ‘That is partly, because they are fresh from. 
‘‘Wext, Mary,” said Charles Lewis, to his 3 the vines.” 
young wife, who had returned after an absence $ ‘‘Who gathered them for you?” 
of a few days from an exploring expedition, «I; ‘‘No one—I gathered them myself.” 
think I have fouhd a place which will suit us; ‘‘But we have none in the garden.” 
both.” ’ «TJ found these in the fields.” 
“Where is it?” inquired Mary. 3 “Let you find them where you would, they. 
‘In Bloomfield, about fifty miles from here. are delicious, I believe that they are superior in 
There is not a single store within four miles, and } flavor to those which are cultivated. Didn’t you 
every person I mentioned the subject to is of the ; find it fatiguing to rove round the fields after 
opinion that I cannot fail to do a good business.” 3 them?” 
*¢ And can a suitable house be obtained?” “T was a little tired by the time I reached 
“Yes, one that will exactly suit you. Were ; home, but I shall enjoy my reading and sewing 
you to see it, you would imagine that it was 3 all the better for it this afternoon.” 
built on purpose for us. It is white with green} ‘‘Speaking of reading makes me think of the 
blinds, and is literally embowered among trees Home I took from the post-office as I came 





and shrubbery.” home. Among the contributors, besides our 
*¢Are there any flowers?” favorite Mrs. Stephens, I noticed the name. of 
‘*Plenty of them. They border all the paths, } Miss Ella Rodman, the author of ‘The Valley 
and as for roses, judging from the number of } Farm,’ and several other fine writers.” 
bushes, we may, if we please, have a ‘feast of “T’m glad the magazine has come. The little 
roses,’ as they do in the East.” room we have fitted up for a library will be a 
‘« According to your description, it must be an { delightful place to read in.. Those maples shade 
earthly Paradise. When shall we go?” the windows and create a cool, delicious gloom, 
“Next Monday, if you can be ready as soon as 3 while the rustling of their foliage makes exactly 
then.” the right kind of music for one who wishes to 
“TI could, if necessary, be ready’ before that jread or indulge in revery. You must not be 
time,” was Mary’s reply. surprised if the rural influences by which I am 
Though Mary’s expectations had been raised } surrounded, prove so inspiring that I shall, one 
high, she was not disappointed with the appear- {of these days, write something for Peterson’s 
ance of their new place of residence. It was { Magazine. Don’t you think that the name of 
exactly what she wished. By the close of the 3 Mary Lewis would look very well on the list of 
week everything was arranged, and all the apart- ; original contributors?” 
ments wore a neat, quiet, home-look. Mary had ‘¢ Admirable.” 
never been accustomed to do housework, having} ‘I wish you could stay at home this afternoon 
before her marriage taught school for a liveli- {and read with me.” 
hood; but she had, whenever opportunity pre-; ‘‘Oh, never fear for me,” said he, gaily, ‘‘as 
sented, been a close observer, and bade fair with a long as I can measure calico and ribbons, an 
little experience to make a most excellent house- ;employment which is delightfully varied by 
keeper. Though her husband thought that it ; weighing sugar, coffee, and tea.” 
would be impossible for her to get along without, 
at least, a girl of a dozen or fourteen years to ’ 
assist her, she told him that, she could at any CHAPTER II. 
rate make the attempt, as they could not afford; Har an hour afterward, Mary had seated 
to increase their household expenses. ‘ herself near the open door of the library, whence 
“Don’t you think, Charles, that I am nearly } whenever she chose she could step out upon a 
equal to Irving’s Mary?” said she, one day, as smooth green terrace. She had just commenced 
for the dessert she placed some fine strawberries pouiag open the leaves of the magazine, when 
and cream upon the table. she was somewhat startled by a voice that said, 
“Tam sureI do. How very fragrant they are.” “You are the lady of the house, I take it.” 


” 
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Looking up, she saw a tall and lean, ‘yet 
vigorous-looking woman standing at the door. 

“‘T am,” was Mary’s answer. 

‘‘And my name is Pickins, and as I am your 
nearest neighbor, [ came right in without knock- 
ing. I set out to come and see you yesterday 
afternoon, but Mrs. Hopson came in and hindered 
me.” 

Suspecting that she had come with the inten- 
tion of spending the afternoon, Mary invited her 
to take off ‘her things, and then conducted her 
into the parlor. 

‘¢This is my work,” said Mrs. Pickins, opening 
a large bundle as soon as she had seated herself. 
“‘T’ve a large family to sew for, and have to im- 
prove every minute. I was telling Mrs. Hopson, 
yesterday, that if I was in your place I shouldn’t 
be able to find an airthly thing to do a tenth part 
of my time. I should be odleeged to sit and fold 
my hands.” 

“‘T read, or cultivate the flowers when-I have 
no work which I am obliged to do,” said Mary. 

‘Well, I know a body can read when worst 
comes to worst, but it is terrible dull music ac- 
cording to my way of thinking. And as for 
flowers, though I don’t say but what they look 
pretty enough, there is no profit in them—they’ll 
neither give you meat, drink, nor clothing. Mrs. 
Hopson and I were wondering between ourselves 
why you didn’t keep a cow. Taking care of the 
milk and making a few pounds of butter now and 
then, would be pretty little work for you, and 
help fill up your time. And you haven’t a mite 
of spinning to do neither. Well, as Mrs. Hopson 
and I said, it’s a mystery how anybody that has 
no more to do than you have, can get through 
the day with any kind of comfort. I believe, if 
anything, it is worse than to have as much to do 
as I have. Only see what a sight of work I’ve 
brought with me, and there’s not a stitch of it 
but that I may safely say we are suffering for. 
Here’s an apron to make for our Sally, another 
for Kitty, a gown to make for Betsey, and the 
buttonholes to work on Sam’s jacket, and how 
I’m ever to get them done is more than I can 
tell.” 

“If you are in very much of a hurry, let me 
assist you this afternoon,” said Mary. 

‘*Well, if you will take hold and help me a 
little while, I shall be the thankfulest critter that 
ever lived. Here’s the buttonholes I spoke of 
to work on Sam’s jacket—I know you are good 
at buttonholes—ain’t you now?” 

“T believe I can work a buttonhole,” said 
Mary. 

“IT knew so. Now our Sally, though she’s a 
good, smart girl about house, mortally hates to 
touch a mite of sewing, and as for buttonholes, 
she can’t work one that is fit to be seen. You 





see that this jacket is a pretty good piece of 
cloth. It looks as if it would wear well, and I 
don’t think ’t will fade. By good rights the but- 
tonholes on such a good jacket as this ought to 
be worked with twist, but I haven’t a needleful 
in the world.” 

“IT believe I have some that will do,” said 
Mary, ‘‘I will look and see.” 

“So do—that’s a good dear, and sometime 
when it comes handy I will give you as much of 
something. I calculate if Mrs. Hopson can go 
with me,” said Mrs. Pickins, after Mary had 
found the’ twist, and commenced working the 
buttonholes; ‘to go and see Mrs. Creamly to- 
morrow in the afternoon. She’s a grand, good 
woman to go and see. She ‘knows how fond I 
am of warm cakes and custards, and so when I 
go'to spend an afternoon with her, the minute it 
is four o’clock she puts the oven to heating, and 
then we have something to eat with our tea 
that’s worth eating.” 

Mary, after this broad hint from ‘her guest, 
thought that she could do no less than follow 
Mrs. Creamly’s example. She, therefore, worked 
as hard as if she had been on a wager, so as to 
finish the buttonholes in time to bake some cakes 
and custards. When she rose to go into the 
kitchen in order to perform her task, she re- 
quested Mrs. Pickins to excuse her absence. 

‘“‘The land,” said her guest, ‘I hope you don’t 
think that I am going to stay here alone while 
you are getting supper. I’m going to keep you 
company, for I wouldn’t have you think that I’m 
so proud that I\can’t sit in the kitchen.” 

Mary remonstrated as far as politeness would 
permit, for, considering herself, as yet, a mere 
novice in the culinary art, she did not care to be 
subjected to. the scrutiny of such an adept as 
Mrs. Pickins declared herself to be, during the 
performance of her onerous task. Remonstrance, 
however, to such a determined woman as Mrs. 
Pickins proved vain, and taking Sally’s apron to 
hem, because as she said, ‘‘it was more curlesser 
work than anything else she had to do,” she fol- 
lowed Mary into the kitchen. 

«You find the oven to be first rate, don’t you?” 
said she. ‘‘That’s the name Dorcas Griggs used 
to give it. Mrs. Grovsner, that used to live here, 
was an ailing woman, and used very often to have 
to get Dorcas to help her.” 

“‘T haven’t tried the oven yet,” replied Mary, 
“T use a cooking-stove.” ‘ 

“Do tell if you do? Well, I couldn’t contrive 
what kind of a piece of furniture that was. Its 
the first that was ever in the place. I’ve heard 
tell of ’em, but never had a great opinion of ’em 
—can’t think it’s possible to bake anything so 
well in ’em as in an old-fashioned brick oven. 
Come, now, supposing you should go and heat 
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the old oven just for the notion of it. I can 
tell you all about. it, and perhaps you wont have 
another such chance for a long time.” 

But as Mary’s wish to please was not strong 
enough to overcome her reluctance to trying the 
experiment of heating the oven for the first time; 


she-declined in.a quiet, yet so decided a manner, } 


that Mrs. Pickins did not urge the matter any 
further. She kindled a fire in the stove, and’ 
hoped that when the room became uncomfortably 
warm, Mrs. Picking would take refuge in the 
parlor; as the consciousness of being watched in 
every movement perplexed her exceedingly, and 
rendered her task doubly oppressive. She had 
underrated her guest’s powers of endurance, 
when tried in the balance against her curiosity. 
She endured ‘the heat with stoical fortitude, and 
evidently had no thoughts of withdrawing. At 
last Mary. ventured to suggest, that as the stove 
made the room very warm, she would be much 
more'comfortable in the parlor. 

‘+ Well, if you can bear the heat I guess I can,” 
was her reply. 

“*T am obliged to bear it,” said Mary. 

‘¢Well, I don’t care for that. I wouldn’t have 
you think I’m so selfish as to go off and leave 
you here all sole alone. You have to mope here 
by yourself full enough without a single person 
to speak to, and besides I love to watch the 
manceuvres of young women when they first set 
up housekeeping to see how they carry sail, and 
if they bid fair to make good, smart wives.” 

Though Mary from the first had a kind of 
vague suspicion that curiosity was the real cause 
why Mrs. Pickins so pertinaciously insisted on 
remaining in the kitchen, this unceremonious an- 
nouncement of her motive, by giving tangibility 
to her surmises, heightened her embarrassment 
to such a degree that she'found it impossible to 
recollect whether she had put the requisite quan- 
tity of soda into the cakes she was preparing or 
not. This put her to the necessity of trying a 
small. cake by itself, also to renew the fire, that 
the oven might longer retain the proper degree of 
heat. As the cake refused to rise, she found that 
she had omitted the soda altogether, which elicited 
from Mrs. Pickins the savory admonition, ‘‘to 
mind and always have her thoughts about her.” 

As soon as the cakes were fairly in the oven, 

**T want to know,” said Mrs. Pickins, ‘‘if the 
currants ain’t big enough to stew?” 

«‘T don’t know,” replied Mary, ‘for as we have 
had plenty of strawberries, I haven’t noticed 
them particularly.” 

‘‘T guess they are,” said Mrs. Pickins. ‘‘Come, 
supposing you and I should go into the garden 
and pick a few to make into sass for tea. They 
make first rate sass—an excellent thing to whet 





up the appetite.” 


The currants were atcordingly gathered, and 
after due. preparation were placed upon tha stove 
to stew. 

“There, new you go and set your table, if-you 
want.to,” said Mrs.’Pickins, ‘‘and I’ll watch the » 
currants, and see that they don’t burn too.” 

Mary thanked her, and gladly availed herself of 
her offer, for the cakes and eustards were nearly 
done, and she did not wish them to get too celd 
to suit her guest’s taste. It was also about time 
for her husband to come home to tea, and as he 
had no clerk he would ndt like tobe obliged to 
wait. When. Mary returned to the kitchen, she 
was surprised not to see Mrs.'Pickins. 

‘sHere I am in the store-closet,” said she. 
“I’m hunting ‘round for a pai or something of 
the kind to set the dish of currants into to cool. 
There, you needn’t come—I’ve found something 
at last. What a grand, good provider your hus- 
band is,” said she, as she placed the dish of our- 
rants into a basin of cold water. ‘‘ While I was 
in the store-closet, I took the liberty to look 
round a little, and saw that there was plenty of 
everything heart could wish.” 

In a few minutes Mr. Lewis arrived. While 
at the table, Mrs. Pickins gave him a faithful 
account of the household labor she was obliged 
to perform.‘‘week in and week out.” She also 
averred that had she not. seen it done with her’ 
own eyes, she could not have believed it. possible 
that such complete cakes ‘could have ever been 
baked in a stove oven, ‘When she took leave, 
she assured Mary that she had found her to be 
a much more agreeable person than she expected 
—not half so proud or:starched up, and that as 
for buttonholes, she did think she was the neatest 
hand at ’em of any person she ever came across. 





CHAPTER IIt. 

Tue next day Mary had starching and ironing 
to do, which besides the cooking and other neceés- 
sary tasks, kept her closely employed till dinner 
time. The weather was uncommonly warm, and 
by the time she was ready to sit down in the 
afternoon, she had seldom in her whole life felt 
so much fatigued. As on the preceding day, she 
seated herself near the open door of the library, 
with the magazine in her hand, she could not 
help thinking that she had earned the right to 
readit. She had finished cutting open the leaves, 
and had read about half a page of ‘Julia War- 
ren,” when she heard some one rapping at the 
back door. On answering the somewhat noisy 
summons, she saw a large, awkward-looking boy, 
with a bundle in his hand. 

‘Will you walk in?” said she, after vainly 
waiting for him to make known his errand. 

‘‘ Well,.I guess I can’t stop,” said he. «‘Mother 
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has sent you'Tim’s best jacket and mine for you 
to work the buttonholes. She seed them you 
worked for Sam Pickins, and Sam’s mother says 
you’ve nothing to do, and would rather work 

_ them. than not. They must be done to-morrow 
by noon, ’cause Tim and’I want the jackets to 
wear over to Uncle Hezekiah’s,” 

‘¢Whap is your name?” inquired Mary, 

‘<Ben Hopson, and I live over in the red house 
next to the school-house.” 

Before Mary had made up her mind what to 
say in reply to this singular request, Ben had 
deposited his bundle on the door-sill.and turned 
to go. She thought of calling him back, and 
sending word to his mother that she was busy 
and could not work the buttonholes; but a little 
hesitation on her part, gave him time to get be- 
yond the sound of her voice, had she made the 
attempt. Having thus tacitly consented to per- 
form the task so unceremoniously imposed, ‘she 
took the bundle into the house and opened it. 
On examining the jackets:she found they were of 
a sleazy fabric, which would ravel at the slightest 
touch. This would make it very difficult to work 
the buttonholes in a manner at all satisfactory. 
As there was nothing sent to work them with, 
she concluded that Mrs. Hopson expected that 
she would find whatever was necessary as she 
had done for Mrs. Pickins. Having succeeded 
in finding some silk of the right shade, she with 
a sigh resumed her seat in the library with a 
jacket in her hand instead of the magazine. As} 
she had anticipated, it required the utmost exer- 
tion of her skill to make them look decently. 
She worked with unremitting assiduity, and was 
barely able to finish them by the time it was 
necessary to prepare tea. Some sewing of her 
own that could not well be dispensed with, which 
with a little reading she had intended to employ 
herself with during the afternoon, occupied her; 
time till late in the evening; and then she was; 
far.too weary to have any wish to read. The} 
pillow was more attractive than even the absorb- 
ing pages of ‘‘ Julia Warren.” 

The following day her household duties, as 
usual, consumed ali her time till dinner. When 
she again took her seat in. the library with the 
magazine in her hand, she found it impossible to 
give herself up to the full enjoyment of its pages. 
Rows of unworked, ravelly buttonholes seemed 
to form a kind of spectral framework round the 
columns of neat, clear léetter-press. She started } 
nervously at the slightest noise, for she was 
haunted with a presentiment that even then there 
were lots of buttonholes on their way, which by 
some means she would be inveigled into working, 
though she had made up her mind to refuse in 
the most positive manner. 

‘The buttonholes have arrived,” said she, to ' 








herself, starting quickly from her chair at the 
sound .of a low, modest knock at the front door. 
She went and opened it, and beheld a pretty, 
rosy-cheeked girl of eighteen. She held a small 
bundle in her hand, and Mary was sure that there 
were unworked buttonholes in it; yet the girl’s 
blue eyes beamed so modestly, and her voice was 
se low and sweet when she said, ‘‘I believe this 
is Mrs. Lewis,” that Mary could not help inviting 
her to walk in, not coldly and ceremoniously, but 
in a manner so warm and sincere that the blue- 
eyed beauty’s courage‘at once revived. 

Mary: insisted on her taking. off her bonnet 
and spending the afternoon. She soon afterward 
took some sewing to encourage her young guest, 
(whose name she found was Ella Gray) to undo 
the roll of snowy linen, which, at her entrance, 
she laid on the table. She soon took it thence, 
and Mary observed that her color heightened, 
and her hands.trembled as she unrolled it. 

‘Though I dislike very much to trouble you,” 
said she, taking up..a shirt-sleeve which was 
neatly made, ‘‘I have taken the liberty to: call 
in order to request you to teach me how to make 
a buttonhole. But I mustn’t learn on this,” and 
restoring the sleeve to the-bundle, she produced 
a piece of cloth, on which were sundry longita- 
dinal perforations intended for buttonholes, all 
of which were decided failures. She was right 
in thinking that they did not look fit to appear 
on the wristband of the sleeve she had just ex- 
hibited. 

‘«These are the best I can do,” said she, ‘‘and 
you see what miserable-looking things they are, 
and they will be so unmercifully criticised by 
Edward’s sister.” 

This allusion to Edward brought another blush 
to her cheek, deeper than before. 

“Do you think it will be possible for me to 
learn to make buttonholes as nice as you can, 
Mrs. Lewis?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Mary, “with a little in- 
struction you will be able to make them quite as 
well.” 

“Do you think so? I am very glad, for Ed- 
ward’s sisters are so nice, and have laughed at 
him so much about being obliged, when we are 
married, to come to them to have all his nice 
sewing done. He wished me to show them that 
they were mistaken, by making some nice shirts 
for him. I have taken a great deal of pains with 
them, and have succeeded pretty well, I believe, 
till I.came to the buttonholes.. They were too 
hard for me.” 

‘“‘T suspect you didn’t begin right,” said Mary, 
and so it proved. By carefully following the direc- 
tions of her instructress, her sixth buttonhole she 
felt sure was quite equal, if not superior to what 
Jane Horton, Edward’s eldest sister, could work. 
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So,” thought Mary, as she listened to her re- 
marks, and noted her earnest countenance, ‘‘by 
teaching Ella how to work a buttonhole, I have 
perhaps given her the means of working herself 
into the good graces of her future sister-in-law, 
without which her domestic happiness might rest 
on @ precarious foundation.” 

And this reflection, when she remembered that 
Mrs. Pickins was the primary cause, somewhat 
ameliorated the feelings of dislike with whieh 
she.regarded her too unceremonious next door 
neighbor. ‘There must,” thought she, ‘“‘be an 
end to the buttonholes,” and so there was for 
that season, at least; but the pity Javished upon 
her. because she had nothing to do, appeared to be 
inexhaustible. This while it sometimes amused 
her, still oftener annoyed her; the more so, be- 
cause she really had so much to do, as to suffer 
more or less from fatigue every day. 

, One woman,.when compassionating her on the 
subject, like. the Widow Bedott on a different 
occasion, declared that if she had nothing more 
to take up her time than she had, she should be 
tempted to commit self-suicide. That Mary 
might not be beset by such an awful temptation, 
shé told her that she guessed she should send 
her a cap and a collar to work, 

‘It would,” she said, ‘be sweet, pretty little 
innocent work to amuse her with when she was 
all alone.” 

“So it would,” said Charles Lewis, who entered 
in season to hear this last sentence, ‘‘ but as ill, 


Y 


or perhaps good luck would have it, Mary has 
got to make a dozen shirts for me, and I can 
hardly tell what beside. You see, therefore, that 
working the cap and the collar is out of the ques- 
tion.” 
‘*La, well,” she replied, ‘if she only has some 
kind of employment to keep her from being low 
spirited, it’s all one to me, I’m sure. I wasn’t 
governed by any selfish motive. I despise being 
as selfish as Mrs. Pickins is. I wish though I 
hadn’t gone to the expense of buying the muslin: 
I got plain muslin instead of sprigged on purpose 
for your wife’s sake.” 
$ “I am much obliged to you, Charles,” said 
Mary, after their neighbor had gone, ‘for re- 
lieving me of the cap and collar, but I thought 
that you had so many shirts, that you would not 
care to have any more, made, at present,” 

“You thought right. You can, if you please, 
be the next dozen years about them. It is, how- 
ever, necessary that you make an immediate be- 
ginning, otherwise every woman in the village 
will have a cap and collar for you to work—not 
because they care about having them done, but 
because you have nothing to do.” 

It was soon circulated through the village that 
Mrs. Lewis. had a dozen shirts to make; a cir- 
cumstance, which, while it saved her much time 
and eyesight, proved a great injury to the sale 
of her husband’s plain muslin. The sprigged, 
however, went off with unexampled rapidity. 
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BY EDWARD WILLARD. 





Dew of the Trinity! the spirit quaffs 
The soul-lit essence of the brimming fount; 
And ere our manhood’s fitful dream has past, 
Love’s radiance glimmers o’er Salvation’s mount, 
As swimming cloudlets gild the realm of Heaven, 
Or crystal streams in bright reflection roll; 
Love’s dazzling glare to life’s bleak waste is given, 
And mirrors Heaven’s halo, on the soul. 
While dreamy wreathings of each thirsting flame 
Illume the ideal of the wildered brain. 


And oft a spark, lit by an holy breath, 

Glares from the gloom of friendship’s chilling beam; 
Gilds, as in mockery, its mouldering death, 

To kindle love’s hallowed and undying gleam. 
Then, while its flickering, life-engilding flame, 

Heats stirred heart-strings with emotions deep; 
Shades faint ambition from the glare of fame; 

As balms of Heaven languid flowerets steep:— 
Love’s film enshroudeth the ecstatic eyes, 
The mind creations of its own supplies. 


Essence of Heaven! not alone dost serve 
To brim life’s cup with burning draughts of bliss; 
’*Mid joyful pleasance, as the wanton birds 
Sport but till Summer’s spicy gales are missed. 
As holiest dews have oft the panting sense 
Enwarmed by grace’s founts enraptured flow; 
Love’s dreamy breathings upon time’s cankered fence, 
Thrill inmost feeling with a burning glow 
Of holiest joys, the purest spirit given, 
To bathe the soul in blissful dreams of Heaven. 


Oh! fervent love, thine is a brighter art 
Than blindly to beguile youth’s swimming dream ; 
To stir the secret workings of the heart 
To lustful passions of unholy seem: 
No! ’neath thy magic, soul-enwreathing spell, 
Man’s better instinets wake to glorious birth; 
Life’s surging billows as they envious swell, 
Ne’er quench that gleam, too blest to be of earth, 
But lash in fury—at the spirits rise, 
When love assumes God’s blest, immortal ties. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Tue evidence for the prosecution having been 
closed, the prisoner was called upon for his de- 
fence. He had none to offer, exeept as to his 
character, and few could testify on this point, for 
he was but little known in New York. He did 
not pretend to deny that he was at home‘on the 
evening of the murder, that the deceased visited 
him there, or any other’of the suspicious facts 
which were working so terribly against him in 
the minds of judge, jury and spectators. He 
told, in fact, the story of Leicester’s suicide, just 
as we have narrated it, omitting nothing. His 
simple, unaffected style, however, was not with- 
out an effect on the spectators, and even on some 
of those who held his fate in their hands. More 
than one eye was wet with tears. It was beau- 
tiful to see how his aged wife, who, after vainly 
attempting to stop Adeline, had returned to her 
husband’s side; it was beantiful to see how she 
stood, half leaning forward, eagerly listening to 
the words that fell from his lips, her countenance 
expressing, in every lineament, her entire confi- 
dence in the truth of his narrative. Occasionally 
she would take her eyes a moment from his face, 
and glance hurriedly at the judge or jury, as if 
to see the effect of her husband’s words. And 
when, in any face, she saw a look of interest or 
sympathy, a triumphant expression would glorify 
her own wasted countenance, and she would fix 
her gaze again upon the prisoner, with a rever- 
ence and affection such as one angelic spirit 
might be supposed to cast upon another still 
holier and higher. 

But the effect of the prisoner’s story did not 
long survive, when the acute and eloquent lawyer, 
who filled the place of the district attorney, began 
to tear the narrative to pieces. Re-calling the 
jury’s attention to the words of Adeline, that 
she had seen nothing in Leicester’s conduct, the 
evening of his death, to warrant a suspicion of 
suicide, he asked if it was probable that a gen- 
tleman, so favored by fortune as the deceased 
had been, would bury a knife in his heart without 
any apparent motive. 


‘‘Believe me; your honor,” he said, “thé whole’ 
story is an idle tale. It carries, indeed, its own 
refutation, because it bears internal evidence of 
where, and by whom it was fabricated. Yes! 
gentlemen of the jury, in the cell of the criminal; 
and by the accused himself was this preposterous 
tale made up; for if ‘an acuter mind, or a cooler 
head had concocted the fiction, we should have 
had none of’ these inconsistencies, but a beauti- 
fully natural and homogeneous story,” and ‘here 
he spoke in a tone of withering scorn, as he looked 
straight into the prisoner’s face, ‘that might have 
baffled us all. But the Almighty,” and now, with 
the art of a consummate orator, he paused and 
raised his eyes reverently aloft, ‘has ordered it 
otherwise, as He ever does where villainy seeks 
to throw justice from the scent. Is it at all in- 
probable that an old man, the occupant of an 
obscure basement, and known at times to have 
been in want of necessary food, should murder 
the unfortunate Leicester to possess himself of 
the purse of his victim? Is it half as impro- 
bable as that the deceased committed suicide 
without a cause? Gentlemen of the jury, the 
prisoner insults your common sense when he 
admits that he ordered his wife and grandchild 
from the room, yet tells you that Leicester stab- 
bed himself. I ask triumphantly, for what did 
the accused seek to be alone with his guest, if he 
had no design of murder? Was there anything 
that could pass between Leicester and this poor 
creature which the whole world might not have 
known, much less his own family? The evidence 
of that interesting young creature, his grand- 
child,” and here he directed his eyes to where 
; Julia sat, ‘‘is sufficient of itself to convict the 
accused. You saw, with what reluctance, she 
told her tale. You beheld, in her countenance— 


I am sure you did, for I noticed it with pain— 
that she believed her grandsire criminal. You 
could. not have mistaken the meaning of tha‘ 
swoon, so fearfully eloquent of her own secret 
convictions.. Gentlemen, I honor her for it. She 





is the old man’s grandchild, and herself innocent 
as an angel; and she cannot bear the torture of 
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her’ present situation ;—between the secret con- 
sciousness of his guilt and the effort to deceive 
the court, her physical powers, as you have seen, 


giveway. I pity her,I pity the wife, I even pity’ 


thé criminal himself. No, I re-call the words— 
[do not pity him. When’ think of the’bloody 
eotpse of the victim; ‘of a man,‘prosperous and 
courted, robbed by a single blow of the enjoy- 
ments of life; of a soul, of an immortal soul”— 
with what mournful pathos he pronounced these 
words—“‘hurried unprepared into the presence 
of its Judge, I cannot, { dare not pity the pri- 
soner. Sympathy is lost in indignation. The 
grey hairs of the criminal become an aggrava- 
tion of his offence. The ignominy which he has 
heaped ‘upon his family makes me only execrate 
him’ the more.’ Human*naturé might have ex- 
cused the act, in part, if it had been perpetrated 


inthe heat of youthful blood, if it had been in 


révénge for some outrage—but to obtain a few 
paltry dollars, to win luxuries for one already 
with a foot in the grave, what can extenuate 
sich @ crime!” 

In a similar strain of rhetoric, enforced by all 

the arts of elocution, the prosecuting attorney 
continued for more than an hour; and when he 
sat down, scarcely, a person in the court-room, 
whatever might have been his former opinion, 
but thought the prisoner guilty. 
“During the delivery of this speech poor Mrs. 
Warren had sat writhing in her seat. To hear 
the companion of so many years, the loved and 
venerated husband, thus pitilessly assailed, was 
more almost than she could bear. She did not 
know, indeed, what to say; but she half rose, 
tore than onée, as if to interrupt the orator. 
But her husband, divining her purpose even when 
his eyes were fixed on the speaker, mildly placed 
his hand on her arm and thus restrained her. 
Mrs. Gray, too, came near violating the decorum 
of the place, more than once, by protesting 
against the inferences of the orator, especially 
when he charged Julia, so adroitly, with being 
convinced of her grandfather’s guilt. The child 
herself stared in surprise and terror when she 
heard this accusation, looking first at the speaker, 
and then at Mrs. Gray; ond twice she had opened 
her lips to speak, when her purpose was altered 
by the mild eyes of the prisoner, who, <s if sus- 
pecting her intention, looked pleadingly toward 
her. The old man, in truth, was the most com- 
posed person of all. He sat listening, with a 
face of calm submission, scarcely ever removing 
his eyes from the lawyer, and then only to cast 
a glance of comfort on his wife, or to beseech 
Julia’s forbearance. Now and then, in the pauses 
of the orator, he raised his mild, appealing glance 
to heaven, as if there only could he hope for jus- 
tice—but this was all! 





The counsel for the prisoner’ now followed. 
He did his best, in the circumstances, dwelling 
on all the strong points of the old man’s story, 
and artfully passing over those portions of the 
narrative which told against his client. He drew 
a’ beautiful’ picture, too, of the prisoner’s harm- 
less mode of life, and then, with a few skilful 
touches, brought up the scene that would be pre- 
sented, in the innocent family, if the accused 
should be convicted. His hearers acknowledged 
the fidelity and pathos of this delineation by 
audible sobs; and when he sat down, the senti- 
ments ofa large portion of the spectators had 
undergone an entire change. 

‘But the belief in the prisoner’s guilt, which 
had thus fluctuated to.and fro continwally, was 
now to be fixed unchangeably by the charge of the 
judge. It is strange how a few words from the 
bench, in a protracted and difficult trial like the 
present, will alter the opinion of the spectators 
and even of the jury. His honor began by 
guarding the jurors against the eloquence of the 
two advocates; but particularly against the ap- 
peals, to which they lad just listened, in behalf 
of the prisoner’s family. He especially cautioned 
thenr against allowing any sympathy for the grey 
hairs of the accused to influence their calmer 
judgment. ‘“‘Try this case by the facts, gentle- 
men,” were his words, ‘<and dismiss every other 
consideration from your minds. Now what are 
the facts?” ‘ 

He then proceeded, in the most masterly man- 
ner, to examine the evidence, rejecting, with the 
skill acquired by long practice, everything that 
was immaterial. The case, as he thus presented 
it, was even more terrible against the prisoner, 
than the good old man, in his most desponding 
moments, had thought it: indeed the idea of 
innocence appeared now almost irreconcileable 
with the testimony. It was painful to witness 
how the cold, hard logic of the judge removed 
prop after prop from the prisoner’s case, until 
nothing scarcely was left to support a hope of 
acquittal. The poor wife, Julia, Robert, and 
even Mrs. Gray herself gazed at the speaker, 
with appalled and horror-struck faces. They 
could not remove their eyes from him even to 
regard each other. They felt that sand after 
sand of the prisoner’s life was slipping away 
beneath the words of the bench, and between 
this momentarily increasing conviction and the 
lingering hope that the judge might yet find 
something to say in his favor, they hung breath- 
less and absorbed on every word. 

But no, the charge was over, and little chance 
of escape was left. From first to last the judge 
had reasoned against the possibility of the pri- 
soner’s innocence. Every new fact brought up 
by his honor appeared to be more convincing of 
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the guilt of the accused than any which had 
gone before; and one by one, the faces of those 
spectators who had entertained a hope of the 
old man’s innocence, became darkened, until 
scarcely an eye but regarded him with abhor- 
rence. When the judge ceased, and the jury arose 
to retire, the hush that had hitherto prevailed 
throughout the court-room was broken by.a con- 
fused buzz of voices, in which the guilt of the 
prisoner was freely asserted. These audible ex- 
clamations, however, were confined to the more 
remote portions of the crowd: those persons near 
the ‘prisoner or his friends carefully abstained 
from insulting misfortune. Indeed a few even 
regarded the accused with pity, attributing his 
crime to extreme need rather than to malice. 

The afternoon had now worn away, and twilight 
was fast darkening the room. . The judge, calling 
a tipstaff, desired to know whether there was a 
chance of the jury making up a verdict soon, and 
being answered in the affirmative, ordered the 
lamps to be lighted. Before this could be done 
it.was quite dark. The carriages could be heard 
rattling homeward outside, but within all was 
silent. A deep, painful hush hung over the court- 
room—the hush of a terrible suspense! And yet 
scarcely a suspense, for the heart of each spec- 
tator forewarned him of what the verdict would 
be. The prisoner’s friends still hoped, indeed; 
but alas! it was with a dread that made the delay 
inexpressibly torturing. 

At last, just as the few dusty lamps were lit, 
and a feeble glimmer spread over the crowd, for 
the room was nowhere fully lighted except im- 
mediately around the bench ‘and bar, a tipstaff 
announced that the jury had made up a verdict, 
and were waiting to deliver it. Scarcely had 
he spoken, when, from a side door, the twelve 
arbiters of life and death, entered, like sad, yet 
avenging fates, with downcast faces, and slow 
and solemn steps. 

If my readers have never seen a verdict ren- 
dered in a capital case, they can form no adequate 
conception of this awful crisis, when the suspense 
of the spectators, but especially of the accused is 
at last to be broken, and it is to be publicly pro- 
claimed, whether the prisonershall live an honored 
citizen, or die a convicted felon—whether his 
family shall be made a mock and bye-word, or 
restored to all the bliss of former innocence and 
happiness. Inexpressible are the alternatives that 
present themselves to him, at such a moment! 
It is generally impossible, even for the most har- 
dened criminals, to retain their equanimity at 
this point of the trial; they flush and are then 
pale, they clutch the bar before them, they breathe 
thick and hard, and some have even been known 
to fall senseless in a fit of apoplexy. But, on 
this occasion, the accused, as those contiguous 





On 


to him noticed and remembered afterward, was 
as calm as he had been at any moment of the 
day. . An instantaneous flush over his mild, wan 
face was. seen by a few of those nearest to him, 
but it passed as quickly as it came, and with no 
other evidence of emotion than elevating his eyes 
& moment to heaven, he turned to face the jury, 


The clerk now rose, and while every ear hung. 


breathless on bis words, proceeded formally with 
his duties. 

‘¢ Prisoner, look upon the jury,” he said, turn- 
ing to the accused, “jury, look upon the pri- 
soner.”” 

The, old man arose immediately, firmly and 
composedly, yet not proudly. He did not even 
lean on the bar for support, though his great age 
might have excused this in him, innocent as he 
was; but he stood so calm and erect that but for 
the grey hairs falling over his shoulders, he 
might have been thought in the prime of life, 
One hand hung carelessly by his side, but the 
other clasped that of his wife. His eye rested 
fearlessly on the jury, and yet without bravado: 
there was, indeed, no attempt whatever at dis- 
play on his part. 

The jury, it was remarked, were infinitely less 
at ease than the prisoner. Not one of them dared 
to meet his eye. They glanced nervously around, 
or at the judge, but not, on him, or his friends. 
It was as if their secret hearts protested instine- 
tively against the verdict their reason had dic~ 
tated, and so made them, those twelve arbiters 
of fate, cowards before one old man. 

‘How say you, gentlemen of the jury?” asked 
the clerk, in the usual formality, ‘‘is James War- 
ren, the prisoner at the bar, guilty or not guilty 
in manner and form as he stands indicted?” 

A pin might have been heard to fall in that 
crowded court-room, during the momentary in- 
terval that elapsed between the question of the 
clerk and the answer of the foreman. The de 
meanor of those most deeply interested was 
strikingly characteristic in this crisis. Mrs. 
Warren shook as in an ague-fit; Mrs. Gray 
stretched forward her head, in eager curiosity, 
until the famous double chin quite disappeared; 
and Julia, her lips apart in anxiety and terror, 
clenched her little hands together so that the 
nails cut deeply into the flesh. The whole 
audience was breathless with interest. 

“Guilty!” replied the foreman. 

The words had scarcely left his mouth when 
poor Mrs. Warren, starting wildly to her feet, 
gazed an instant with a glance of mingled de- 
spair and entreaty around the throng of faces, 
and then staggering forward, with a cry like that 
of a bird struck with a mortal wound, she fell 
heavy and senseless to the floor. 

There was a rush of those immediately around, 
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toward the sufferer. When they reached her, the 
prisoner had already stooped and raised her in 
his arms; and from him Mrs. Gray received her, 
Julia, with @ courage above lier years, assisting. 
The crowd, with heart-felt sympathy opened a 
way to the door, and as soon as possible the in- 
sensible form was carried into an adjoining room. 

It was a mournful sight to see the prisoner, as 
his‘ eyes followed his receding wife and grand- 
child. When, at last, the door closed after them, 
fie heaved a deep sigh, and hastily brushed a 
tesr from his eye with the back of ‘his hand. 
Then he turned once more and looked upon the 


It took but a few moments, after this, to'con- 
dude the formalities. The clerk asked the jury, 
as usual, if the verdict was the verdict of all, and 
being answered in the affirmative, proceeded to 
record it. Immediately after, the officers ap- 
proached to conduct the condemned to his. cell. 

The judge now rose, with a yawn, from his 
seat; the district attorney began to tie up his 
papers; the lawyers within the bar broke out at 
once into noisy conversation; and a sound of 
many voices, mingled with the loud shuffling of 
feet, arose from every part of the room as the 
dense mass of spectators, amid a perceptible cloud 
of rising dust, moved toward the entrance. 

The interest of the scene, in fact, was over for 
all but the victim and his friends; and court and 
spectators left the room as they would have left 
a theatre when the play was done. Such alas! 
is life. 





CHAPTER XV. 

Ir was late in the morning, yet Adeline Lei- 
cester had but just risen, and was now seated, 
after declining breakfast, in the boudoir we have 
already once described. Even in the clouded 
light that struggled through the closed curtains, 
it could be seen that she was very pale; and a 
look of irrepressible anguish around the mouth, 
betrayed that this paleness was the result of 
mental, not of physical suffering. 

‘In truth she had not slept all night. The ter- 
rible revelation, which her confronting the pri- 
soner had brought about, was continually present 
to her, and she saw herself the murderer of her 
own parent. Nothing, in the whole range of 
tragedy, could be conceived more awful than her 
feelings. The almost insane thirst to revenge 
the death of Leicester, which had possessed her 
entirely up to this crisis, still struggled in her 
bosom against the yearnings of filial affection 
and the horrors of a fratricide. Pride, too, was 


at work in that wild, misguided heart. How 
could she, the courted ‘and wealthy woman of 
fashion, acknowledge the prisoner to be her 
father, and thus, not only confess her compara- 





tively obscure parentage, but proclaim herself 
the wife of a suicide? And would not the pub- 
lication of so strange a history lead to further 
inquiry? Who could tell where it might end? 
There were secrets in the past which that 
haughty woman shuddered to have proclaimed 
to the world: Under the control of these feel- 
ings, all crowding in madly upon her, she had 
rushed, as we have seen, from the court-room, 
agitated and horrified, seeking to escape from 
herself like one pursued by an avenging Nemesis. 

Moré than once, after reaching her magnificent 
dwelling, she was on the point of returning to 
the court-room in hopes to save her parent. But 
pride still interposed. She paced her splendid 
apartments to and fro, in a state of mind border- 
ing on phrenzy, until twilight set in, and the con- 
sciousness that the trial was over broke upon 
her. Yet still repose and quiet fled from ‘her. 
She retired to her couch, but could not sleep. 
Conflicting emotions warred within her bosom, 
and drove her almost into insanity. Until long 
after midnight she lay tossing upon her pillow, 
and when at last, exhausted by her violent emo- 
tions, she fell asleep, it was only to be visited by 
terrific dreams. Late on the following morning 
she awoke, pale and languid. She had just 
sent away her breakfast untasted, when the door 
opened, and Jacob Strong stood before her. 

A pang of sudden pain shot across her face, 
and she turned away her face peevishly. 

‘‘What brings you here?” she said, at last, 
sharply, finding that he did not speak, but stood 
silent before her. 

“*T waited to see the end of the trial,” was 
his reply, in a firm, but sad voice; and he fixed 
his eyes on her as if he would read her soul. 

“Well?” 

The word was spoken sharply and angrily. 

“He was found guilty!” 

Jacob Strong saw @ convulsive shudder pass 
over his mistress at these words: she drew her 
shoulders quickly together, as if a shot had struck 
her, and uttered a low cry of anguish. After a 
moment she said again, angrily, 

“Well?” 

“As this morning was the last day of the 
term, they brought him up for sentence: it was 
death.” 

With a sudden motion Adeline Leicester turned 
and faced the speaker. Her face was as white 
as a grave-cloth; but her lips were tightly com- 
pressed, and her eye gleamed like those of an 
angry tigress. She rose to her feet, advancing 
menacingly toward Jacob Strong. ° 

*‘ And dare you come here,’’ she said, ‘‘to tor- 
ture me? Dare you force me to drag this intel- 
ligence from you by questions? Go on, and tell 
me I have killed him—that is what you would be 
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at—speak out then. like a man, and don’t stand 
there, with your white face, like a coward.” 

She was, for once, beside herself. If there 
could be such a thing as a human being trans- 
formed into a wild beast, it was there now. Jacob 
had mechanically retreated toward the door, his 
face, as she said, whiter than ashroud. Buther 
taunt roused him. He confronted her. 

“God knows,” he said, solemnly, ‘‘I did not 
come to torture you. And had I been a coward 
I had not come.” 

Her momentary phrenzy, was over. She sank 
upon the nearest sofa, covered her face with her 
hands, and groaned audibly. 

But no tears came to her relief. Her whole 
frame shook convulsively, and, for a while, Jacob 
Strong thought she would die; but her agony 
was too unutterable for weeping., At last, softly 
approaching her, he ventured to speak, 

*“‘T knew you would wish to hear the result. 
So I remained in the court-room till the trial 
was over, and then, learning that sentence was 
to be pronounced to-day, determined to wait.” 
And then, hesitating a moment, he added in a 
lower voice, ‘‘I have seen him.” 

For a full minute there was no reply. The 
form of Adeline Leicester still shook as convul- 
sively as ever: it seemed, indeed, as if her phy- 
sical system was being racked to pieces by her 
mental agonies. But, at last, she grew calmer, 
and then, but without raising her head, she said, 

‘Did he speak of me?” 

“He did. I had to tell him all.” 

Suddenly Adeline Leicester raised her queenly 
head, pushed her dishevelled hair back from her 
face, and asked, 

‘Did you tell him of Leicester?” 

“T did.” 

Her large, burning eye continued to rest upon 
him, as if she would penetrate his most secret 
heart, and then, though with an effort, she said, 

*¢ All?” 

“¢ AN.” 

He answered firmly, his eye never flinching 
before hers. She understood the full meaning 
of the reply, and, as if suddenly deprived of the 
power to remain upright, sank back again into 
her seat. But she no longer sobbed. She leaned 
her head on her hand, and, for awhile, seemed 
lost in deep thought. The storm of horror had 
passed off; the time for action had come; and, 
with the characteristic energy of her nature, she 
rose from the blow. 

For full ten minutes she remained thus, Jacob 
Strong continuing to regard her in silence. At 
last she raised her eyes, and said quickly, 

‘At what time does the Albany boat start?” 

‘* At five o’clock.” 

‘¢What is it now?” 


}. “It has just struck one,” said Jacob Strong, 
regarding the elegant French time-piece on the 
mantel. ; 

‘‘Have the carriage ready to take me to the 
boat—tell Catharine to come here——” 

She waved her hand impatiently, but he stij] 
lingered, his eyes questioning her, though he 
‘said nothing. She understood him. 

“T can. get a pardon,” she exclaimed, hur 
riedly, ‘I know I can—I will—I must.» I cannot 
see him till I have done that. Send him word 
to that effect.” And then, giving way to’a sud- 
den burst of agony, she added, ‘oh! God, that it 
should come to this—my husband a suicide, or J 
a murderer!” 

A tear dimmed the eye and rolled down the 
honest countenance of Jacob Strong as he left 
the room. 

“She is right,” he said, to himself. ‘Her 
testimony decided his fate, and she alone should 
‘ bring salvation.” 





CHAPTER XVI. 

Tue servant had just finished his daily morning 
task of cleaning the door-steps of the executive 
mansion, at Albany, when a carriage drove up, 
and a lady, closely veiled, descended from it. ..In 
addition to the driver, there sat, on the coach- 
man’s box, a tall, spare man, attired in a, style 
above that of a common servant, who, the instant 
{the coach stopped, leaped from his place and 
{ assisted the lady out. 

‘Shall I wait?” he said. 

“No,” was the reply, ‘‘go to the hotel. 
be detained for a long time.” 

The man bowed, and re-taking his seat, drove 
off, while the lady entered the hall of the exeeu- 
tive mansion. 

“The governor has not yet breakfasted,”: said 
the servant apologetically, leaving his bucket of 
water, and following the lady into the hall. 
‘¢Could you call an hour or two later?” 

‘I will wait,” said Adeline Leicester. ‘+My 
business will not admit of delay. Show me into 
a@ room, and give my card to his excellency as 
soon as he is at leisure.” 

The dignified tone in which Adeline spoke, as 
if accustomed to obedience, prevented further 
expostulation on the part of the servant. 

‘Walk in this way, ma’am,” was the obse- 
quious reply, and the door into the parlor was 
thrown open. ‘I will hand your card to the 
governor as soon as he comes down.” 

It. was a large, back parlor into which Adeline 
Leicester was shown. The room was comforta- 
bly, though not elegantly furnished: nothing of 
the splendor of Adeline’s own apartments, in- 


I may 





deed, was visible. A table stood in the centre of 


the room, littered with papers, some tied neatly 
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with red tape,.others lying carelessly open. A 
jarge, high-backed, arm-chair,covered with green 
morocco, was drawn close up to this table. Several 
pens lay about, on the different papers, and some 
sand was spilled on a law-book that stood by the 
ink-standish. ‘ 

Adeline took a seat by one of the back win- 
dows, and drew back her veil. She could scarcely 
be recognized, so much had she altered in two 
days. Her eyes were unnaturally large, and 
surrounded by a dark circle; her cheek looked 
ganken ; her complexion was parchment-like ; and 
the lines of suffering about. the corners of her 
mouth were even more strongly marked than 
they had been the day before.. Those who had 
geen her in the blaze of her beauty at Saratoga, 
or at her mansion in New York, would not have 
known her now. 

About fifteen minutes had elapsed when the 
door opened, and a large and intellectual-look- 
ing man entered the parlor. He was attired 
plainly, but. there was an unmistakeable air of 
authority in his port and presence, which would 


‘have marked him out, even in a crowd of stran- 


gers, as distinguished above the mass. His 
ountenance was particularly engaging, mild and 
amiable, yet evidencing a high order of intellect: 
itwas one of those faces in which heart and mind 
are alike exhibited, and which -win confidence at 
once. He advanced smiling and extending his 
hand. ‘But,-as he approached Adeline, he ap- 
peared to hesitate. It was, for a moment only, 
however; he immediately recovered himself, and 
said kindly, 

“I believe I am not mistaken, after all, and 
that this is the Mrs. Garden, that I met at Sara- 
toga. For what am I indebted to the honor of 
this visit.” 

Adeline had risen, but the governor waved her 
to her seat, and drawing his own chair near her, 
he awaited her business. 

It was a moment before his guest could find 
words to speak. The position of a suppliant, so 
unusual to her, embarrassed her exceedingly; 
and this, added to the momentous nature of her 
errand, deprived her, for a while, of speech. At 
length she summoned energy to reply. 

‘We did meet there,” she said, ‘‘and I come 
now to presume, in part, on that acquaintance. 
In fact,”’ she continued, with an effort, ‘‘I have 
visited Albany to solicit your clemency in behalf 
of an old man, now lying under sentence of death 
in New York—James Warren.” 

She pronounced the name with difficulty, in- 
deed could scarcely get it out. The governor’s 
face immediately assumed a serious, embarrassed 
aspect, and he looked away from Adeline, as if 
afraid to meet her gaze. She noticed this change 
in his manner, and continued eagerly, 





“I know him to be innocent, I will pledge my 
life for it. I have prepared a hasty narrative, 
which I trust you will peruse before you decide: 
T wrote it out lest your engagements might pre- 
vent you listening to the story from my own lips. 
The victim, in this case,” she added, hesitatingly, 
‘¢was well known to me, and was at my house 
the evening of the murder. At the trial,” she 
continued, making a resolute: effort to proceed, 
“I gave testimony, which I then believed to be 
true, to the effect that Mr. Leicester did not act 
as if he contemplated suicide, but a review of his 
demeanor, made calmly since, convinces me that 
I was wrong. -That evidence, I fear, convicted 
the prisoner. It is because, unintentionally, I 
did him so great a wrong, that I now seek to re- 
pair it, as far as possible, by procuring him a 
pardon.” 

“He has certainly an earnest advocate,” said 
the governor, as she paused. 

‘*T..am sure,” emphatically added Adeline, 
“that, when you have considered the subject, 
you will extend the executive clemency. The 
prisoner is an old man, and has always borne an 
irreproachable character. He formerly lived in 
Maine, where he was a man of some substance, 
and affidavits, to.any extent, could be procured 
from thence to establish the harmlessness, and 
even piety of his character.” 

“‘T am afraid this would be of little use,” re- 
plied the governor, after a moment’s hesitation, 
drumming upon the ‘arm of his chair with his 
fingers. ‘‘I have perused the evidence in this 
case, as published in the newspapers—it is of an 
unusual kind—and I have been deeply interested 
in it. In an emergency like this, when called on 
to interfere with a pardon, “4t is best to be frank, 
and I fear that it will be impossible for me to do 
anything——”’ 

He stopped suddenly, for Adeline convulsively 
clasped her hands, while an expression of unut- 
terable anguish shot over her face. Her great 
interest in the case, notwithstanding what she 
had said, puzzled her hearer, for this exhibition 
of emotion was extraordinary, and inexplicable. 
He knew nothing of Adeline’s relationship to the 
prisoner, nor was it her purpose to enlighten 
him, if it could be avoided. 

‘Do not say that,” she ejaculated, breath- 
lessly, ‘you have not considered that I, who 
once believed him guilty, am now convinced of 
his innocence.” 

‘““My dear madam,” replied his excellency, 
‘my feelings are entirely with you. It is, at 
all times, inexpressibly painful to me to refuse 
an application like this; and I never do, when I 
can reconcile it to my notions of duty, when, in 
a word, there is a doubt in favor of the con- 
demned.” 
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‘Oh! then you will pardon him—I know you 
will.” 

‘<I will, at least, most maturely consider the 
question,” answered the governor, affably, ‘I 
will myself write to the judge, and tell him what 
you say. I will also lay the case before the 
attorney general. Personally I lean to clemency 
—of that you may rest assured. A lady of 
your position would not, I am convinced, inte- 
rest yourself thus in favor of this poor man, 
unless thoroughly convinced of his innocence.” 

As his excellency spoke, he rose from his seat, 
a@ movement which Adeline took as an intimation 
that the interview was ended. She rose also. 

*‘T shall be impatient, of course, for an an- 
swer,” she said, with as much composure as she 
could assume, ‘“‘and hope that your excellency 
will let me hear from you as soon as possible. 
If there is any new point that suggests itself, I 
shall be at hand to answer it, and I beg that you 
will apply to me. I cannot return to New York 
while this thing is in doubt.” 

‘“‘T fear your stay here,” said the governor, 
kindly, ‘‘will only inconvenience you; and, be- 
lieve me, your client’s interests will be as well 
attended to as if you were in Albany. You may 
safely leave them, my dear madam, in my hands. 
And now,” he added, as a bell rang suddenly, 
‘‘will you not stay and breakfast with us? You 
look fatigued—you have travelled all night— 
perhaps you have not yet had your morning’s 
meal. My good wife, I am sure, will be glad to 
renew her acquaintance with you. Mrs. Garden 
has always been one of her favorites.” 

A faint smile stole over the face of Adeline. 
The unaffectedly benevolent manner of the gover- 
nor soothed her agitated bosom: she felt inex- 
pressibly grateful to him. But she had no heart 
to accept the civility thus tendered, and accord- 
ingly she declined it. 

The governor himself accompanied her to the 
door. As she approached the entrance, she drew 
the veil again over her face. At the corner of 
the next street, a man stood waiting for her, who, 
when she came up, followed unostentatiously in 
her rear. 

The governor watched her till out of sight, and 
then, sighing, closed the door and walked into 
the breakfast-room. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


NotwitHsTANDINc the governor’sremonstrance, 
Adeline’s anxiety would not allow her to leave 
Albany. But when she had remained nearly a 
fortnight, she received a note from his excellency, 
stating that the case could not possibly be deci- 
ded for two or three months. On this, with a 





heavy heart, she returned to New York. 


During this interval Jacob Strong had more 
than once trembled for her reason. She kept 
her room, for most of the time, brooding over the 
past. She was humbled, even abased; and yet, 
at times, she would rise up against her load of 
anguish with 4 rebellious spirit, that was awfal 
to behold. Something of pride, too, was stil] 
left in her, as was shown by her adhering to the 
silence, which from the first she had maintained 
respecting her connexion with Leicester and her 
relationship to the prisoner. 

Her first visit, when she returned to New York, 
was to the cell of the condemned. Her parents 
had been prepared for receiving her; but Julia, 
it was thought best, should not be present at this 
interview. Jacob Strong accompanied his mis. 
tress to the door of the cell, and there left her, 
waiting outside with the keeper till the meeting 
should be over. 

All Adeline Leicester’s firmness forsook her as 
she entered the corridor leading to her father’s 
dungeon. A thousand recollections of the past 
crowded upon her, driving the blood back upon 
her heart, turning her cheek ashy pale, and 
making her knees totter under her: indeed if 
she had not clutched at her servant's arm she 
would have fallen. She thought of the old home- 
stead in Maine, of the happy days of her child- 
hood, of sitting by the blazing chimney-place on 
winter evening’s while her father read the Bible 
aloud. She thought of the pride with which her 
parents regarded her budding beauty, of the 
many humble suitors whom she had in turn dis- 
missed, and of the coming of one at last, a glit- 
tering snake, who, with honied words and courtly 
manners, had seduced her affections and made 
her a disobedient child. She thought of the 
night when she stole away from the old home- 
stead. And then, fast and thick, came other 
memories:—memories of her quarrels with Lei- 
cester, of his base desertion, of her life abroad, 
of the fortune she had inherited, of her return 
to America, of that interview with her husband 
in the upper chamber, of his death, of her re- 
morse, of her thirst for vengeance, of the trial 
scene, and, lastly, of her grey-headed parent 
about to suffer on the scaffold through her un- 
holy revenge. What wonder she almost sank 
and died in the corridor, rather than enter that 
cell. 

“This way, ma’am,” said the keeper, unlock- 
ing an iron door, and swinging it wide open, 
‘‘the old man is always at his Bible, I declare.” 

As he spoke, Adeline, with a vielent effort, 
raised her eyes. Sitting om the low bed, with 


his wife beside him, her hand held in his, and 


the word of God open on his lap, while the eyes 
of both were directed to the sacred page, was 
the prisoner. The slightly bent head, with its 
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thin grey hairs streaming aver it; the-mild.eye, as 


he»raiséd it to see who intruded on his privacy; 


the glad look that iMlumined: the whole: counte- 
nange'as he recognized his daughter; and the 
sudden start with which he rose, placed the Bible 
on the bed, made a step forward, and extended 
his arms—oh! how can any human pen ade- 
quately describe all this. 

-,Adeline had stopped on crossing the threshold. 





her gusta of weeping duet shaking as solid 
floor. 

But her ‘athe, hee hed: lees freely forgiven 
all, could not bear to see his.child kneeling before 
him. He stooped feebly and.strove to raise her. 

We have all erred and. strayed like lost 
sheep,” he. said, using. unconsciously the words 
of Scripture, which were. more familiar ta him 
‘now than ordinary language. ‘But God, im his 


She stood for one moment irresolute, as the door ‘ mercy, has forgiven us. . Rise, my child: .do not 
clanged to behind -hef, trembling in every limb, ' kneel to one like me.” 


the self-convicted fratricide, and not daring to 


It was beautiful to see how, at these metas; 


lookup again, But when she heard her father’s | i the two old people,.as if moved: by one impulse, 


advancing step, and venturing a ‘glance, beheld 
his open arms, she staggered forward, and with | 
@ Wild sob, as if her heart was breokingy tottered 
into his embrace. 

Father—father,” ‘was all she elas say, be- 
tween choking tears, that shook her frame-as a’ 
tempest shakes a mighty forest. 

-In that moment, Leicester, the world, all w 
forgotten. She was no longer the haughty woman, 
but the simple, rustic daughter, her heart throb- 
bing with all its.old mysterious yearnings. 

My child,” said the old man, with a shaking 
voice, ‘my child, that was lost and is found, that 
was dead and is restored again.” 

He lifted up his mild countenance *to heaven 
as he spoke, while his daughter, with her face 
buried on his hosom, half knelt before him. At 
this crisis, the mother, who: had started back 
shuddering, when Adeline first appeared, her hor- 
ror combatting, for a moment, with her maternal 
love, rushed forward, and clasping her arms 
around her daughter and husband, burst into a 


_ Wild fit of weeping. 


Qh! Ada—Ada,” she said, between her sobs, 
‘you have come back at last—why did you leave 
us so long?” 

Then again she gave way to convulsive weep- 
ing. Her daughter made no reply, except to 
partially turn. and throw one arm around her 
mother; and thus clasping each parent, she sank 
to her knees on the cold, hard floor before them. 

“If you had been here this would not have 
happened,” said Mrs. Warren again, brokenly, 
‘there, don’t cry as if your heart would break, 
dear Ada—you didn’t mean to do it—did she, 
father?” 

It is inexpressible how that one word went to 
Adeline’s heart. She had not heard it, from 
those lips, since she was a guileless girl; and 
it woke a thousand, thousand memories in her 
bosom. All the days of her happy childhood 
came rushing back upon her. In one minute 
she lived years. Emotions crowded, chokingly, 
upon her; she gasped for.breath; she thought 
she was about todie. She could not speak, but 
she strained her parents convulsively toward her, 

Vou. XVIII.—18 


‘ supported the weeping Adeline to her feet, and 
tenderly seated her on the bed, where they placed 


| dhemsalves one on either side, each aihding a 





hand. of their-long lost child. 


«Father, mother,” sobbed the daughter, weep- 
ing dirst. on the shoulder of one, then on that of 
the other, ‘‘to think that we should meet here— 
L believed you dead—I could not find you at the 
old homestead, ner discover any traces of you 
els¢ewhere—and now, that I: have met you, itis 
to see you a prisoner—condemned—and by my 
own testimony——” 

She broke off abruptly, wildly weeping again. 
The emotions, long pent up in that haughty 
bosom, having once given way, the flood of pas- 
sion and sorrow that burst forth, sweeping every 


‘thing angrily before it, was terrible to behold, 


“Don’t blame -yourself, Ada dear,” said. Mrs. 
Warren, coaxingly, as she would have lulled an 
infant, ‘you couldn’t help it—you didn’t know 
us—you thought you spoke the truth.” 

“Yes, my child,” mildly said her. father, ten- 
derly kissing her, ‘‘it was not your. fault... It 
was the will of God. I see now his wonder- 
working Providence, which, at first, was so ob- 
secure to me, and which, more than once, I was 
tempted to rebel at. Had-I not been arrested 
for this pretended murder, we should never have 
known you again; nevar have had’the joy of this 
day; and, when we died, which must soon ‘have 
happened to people as old as my wife and I, who 
would have taken care of dear Julia? I repine 
no longer at my fate,” he said, lifting his coun- 
tenance above, his eye rapt and every feature 
glowing, till a spectator might have thought him 
already a saint glorified in heaven, “I repine no 
longer at my fate. I am a decayed, worthless 
trunk—left alone in the woods—and if the tem- 
pest, by laying me low, gives prosperity to others, 
Iam ready to go. Yes! Almighty Father, I con- 
fess my sin in that I have doubted, at times, thy 
goodness, forgetting that thou hast said, thou 
wilt bring the blind by a way they knew not, and 
make darkness light bé@fore us.” 

‘«But you shall not die,” cried Adeline, eagerly, 
“I will obtain your pardon. I already have a 
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partial promise of it.” And in hurried, andalmost 
incoherent words, she narrated her journey to 
Albany, and her interview with the governor. 

Poor Mrs. Warren was half beside herself with 
joy, when she heard this account. She already 
saw her husband, in. fancy, delivered from his 
bonds; and throwing her arms around her child, 
she blessed Adeline as their deliverer. 

But the prisoner himself gaye way to no.such 
illusions. As, before his trial, he had enter- 
tained no hope of an acquittal,iso now he had 
a foreboding that Adeline’s intercession would 
be powerless, Yet he hesitated to tell either 
of the females of his conviction. He only said, 

‘¢God’s ways are not.as our ways, and we must 
bow to His will, whatever that may be. If it is 
His wish, that I should be freed, I will go all my 
days rejoicing in his goodness; but if He thinks 
best that I should die, I will pray for grace to 
meet the awful trial. Was He not wounded for 
our transgressions, and bruised for our iniquities, 
and shall we complain? He made his grave with 
the wicked, yet he had done no violence; but the 
Lord laid upon him the iniquity of us all.” 

He spoke like one inspired, not as a common 
man. And when, after awhile, Mrs. Warren burst ; 
into loud wailing, as a dread of Adeline’s failure 
to obtain s pardon arose in her mind, he took 
her in his arms, and went on, speaking like a 
prophet of God. 

«It will be for but a little while, dear wife, at 
the most, that we shall be separated. You will 
soon follow me, I know; indeed, even without 
this, we could not hope to live long. In a few 
years, at most, we shall meet in heaven—wife, 
daughter, grandchild, all!” The whole three were 
weeping, the women loudly, he gently, while he 
continued, in the figurative language of Scrip- 
ture, ‘‘no lion shall be there, nor any ravenous 
beast shall. go up thereon; it shall not be found 
there: but the redeemed shall walk there: and 
the ransomed of the Lord ghall return, and come 
to Him with songs, and everlasting joy upon their 
heads: they shall obtain joy, and gladness, and 
sorrew, and sighing shall flee away.” 

How triumphant were his tones, how exulting 
every lineament of his face! He seemed already 
to have entered into that glorified state of exist- 
ence of which he so rapturously spoke, to hear 
himself the shouts of hallelujah that swell for- 
ever around the great, white throne. 

In scenes like this passed the interview, Adeline 
seeking to hold out hope, the prisoner laboring, in 
his almost apostolic way, to cheer and comfort his 

wife and daughter. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


understood the mysterious yearnings, which, from 
the first hour she had seen Adeline, had drawn’ 
her toward her parent. She could not entirely 
overcome the awe which she had always felt in 
the presence of this proud, strange woman; but’ 
an instinctive love struggled with, and partially, 
kept down this feeling. There was much of her 
mother’s history, indeed, of which she knew noth; 
ing; and much which she could not entirely.com- 
prehended: a mystery was, therefore, combined 
with her sympathy and affection, which colored 
all her emotions toward this new found parenti: 
Still ‘she loved Adeline with a strange intensity, 
which made the mother, so long unused to similar 
devotion, almost doubt if such a blessing could 
be permanently permitted to her. Indeed, the 
affection and sympathy of Julia soon - became 
dearer to Adeline than life itself. They ‘were 
the sole consolations left her in her lonely and 
fatal path, 
he world, however, still knew Adcline Leices- 
r only as Mrs. Garden. The concealment of 
her relationship to the prisoner, which pride had 
dictated at first, prudence now counselled. ‘Ade-: 
line well knew that her intercession, asa wealthy 
leader of fashion, supposed to be guided only by 
ordinary motives. of pity, would be far more 
powerful than if she acknowledged herself to be 
the daughter of the criminal, Even the presence’ 
of Julia, at her house, did not raise suspicion: 


Indeed, Adeline now saw but little company, and,’ 


therefore, the addition of a new member to her 
heusehold, and one so tenderly cared for, -was 
generally unknown. Her visits to the prisoner 
were more universally circulated in fashionable: 
gossip. But while, by some, these were attri-~ 
buted to eccentricity, and, by others, to pity for 
an old man whom her own testimony had assisted 
to convict, none guessed the close relationship 
subsisting between the haughty leader of ton and 
the obscure prisoner. Even the keepers of the’ 
jail knew nothing of the true connexion of the 
parties; for the wealth and influence of Adeline 
had obtained for her the privilege of seeing the 
prisoner alone, a mercy, alas! denied to the poor. 
Week glided after week meantime, and month, 
followed month, yet. still no message had been 
received from Albany. The term of the prisoner’s 
existence was drawing toaclose. The old man. 
had constantly asserted that he would not be 
pardoned; and this conviction began now to be 
shared by all except Adeline and his poor wife. 
Mrs. Gray had long given up all hope. She 
came, as usual, to the market, but her counte- 
nance was less smiling than of old; and though 
customers: still flocked to her stall, allured by the 
excellence of her fruits, they missed the pleasant 
sallies with which she had formerly greeted them. 





Tue ensuing day the mother and child had 
their first interview. It was now that Julia : 


She had met Adeline but once or twice, and did 
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not see Julia as frequently as of old. To the 
mother she was cold and reserved, for she re- 
membered her brother, and though Jacob assured 
her he, did not blame his mistress, and that she 
was more to be pitied than condemned, the good 
. Woman’s reason was not cotivinced. The truth 
‘ ig that the haughty nature of Adeline was in- 
stinctively repellant to one constituted like Mrs. 


Gray: there existed between them an antipathy 5 


of natural character, which nothing could have 
ever removed; and it was this, and not what the 
good woman fancied, which kept her heart from 
warming to Julia’s mother. 

As the period appointed for the execution ap- 
proached, Adeline Leicester almost went mad 
with terror and suspense. At last she could 
endure her situation no longer. She resolved 
to visit Albany again, to see the governor per- 
sonally once more, and not.to return without a 
pardon. 

For she would not, even yet, believe that it 
was intended to carry the sentence into execu- 
tion. She could not imagine how any impartial 
person could believe the old man guilty. She 
persuaded herself that the delay in sending a 
pardon, had been occasioned by the forgetfulness 
of the attorney general, or governor. The deep 
interest which she had in the question had, in 
fact, clouded her usually correct judgment. Yet 
she’feared that, through some mistake, the case 
might yet be overlooked. Ten days, therefore, 
before the time appointed for the fatal sacrifice, 
she departed for Albany. 

“Rely upon my success,” were almost her last 
words. “I knowI shalltriumph. And then, oh! 
then, what happy days we shall spend together 
yet, far away from this horrible city, which, from 
its connexion with these events, I shall ever hate. 
We will go to some lovely spot in the far west, 
where all will be ignorant of this false accusa- 
tion, and where you will be known as you really 
are, dear father; and there your prodigal daugh- 
ter will sit at your feet, and learn how to subdue 
this proud and wilful heart; and there Julia will, 
at last, love her mother, and respect her, for the 
good she sees that mother do; and there—there 
we will live together and die together.” And, at 
this picture of happiness, she broke off abruptly 
and burst into tears. 

Her eager words, her air of perfect conviction 
cheered all, for a moment—all but the one most 
nearly concerned. He smiled faintly, and an- 
swered, 

‘God bless you, my child, and give youstrength 
to bear the result, be it what you wish, or be it 
otherwise. As for me, I am so happy to see my 
child restored to me, and still loving her old 
parents, that I could depart in pence. And even 
without this I should no longer dread to suffer. 





Has not one greater than I poured out his soul 
in death, and‘ under circumstances more unjust 
and appalling. He was brought like a lamb to 
the slaughter, as a sheep before lis shearers he 
was dumb—why should a sinful man complain?’ 

In this strain he continued to talk; and thus 
they parted: she full of hope, he consoling her 
in the event of a possible failure. 

Adeline’s first visit, when she reached Albany, 
was to the executive mansion. She did not even 
go to the hotel, to change her travelling attire, 
but despatching Jacob Strong thither with her 
baggage, repaired immediately to the governor’s 
house. 

“Is his excellency in?” she said, when the 
coachman had rung, and a servant appeared at 
the door, so far forgetting the character,of the 
fastidious Mrs. Garden as‘to speak from the car- 
riage. 

“He is out of town.” 

Had an arrow been shot to her heart, Adeline 
Leicester could not have fallen back, in her seat, 
more paralyzed. Out of town, when but nine 
days of her father’s life were left! But, in an 
instant, came the reflection that this absence of 
the governor was only a reason for greater exer- 
tions on her part. Wherever he was he could be 
followed. She had wealth to spend; gold could 
be made to flowin torrents; she would have pur- 
sued him to the world’s end if it had been possible 
and necessary. She roused herself, therefore, 
and eagerly leaning from the carriage, said to the 
servant, who had now approached her, 

‘‘Where is the governor?” 

** At F——, ma’am.” * 

‘*How far is that?” 

“‘Eighty miles.” 

‘And the roads?” 

‘‘They are not very good, I am sorry to say, 
ma’am, at this season of the year.” 

Eighty miles distant, and over bad roads, a two 
day’s journey at the least! Two days tc go and 
two to return, this would make four; and, after 
that, perhaps a day more to draw. up a formal 
pardon. Five days from nine left four, and one 
of these would be consumed in returning to New 
York, There was just time to save her father. 
These reflections rushed through Adeline’s mind, 
as she leaned anxiously from the coach with a 
white cheek, and lips half parted in terror, the 
servant, who politely held the carriage door open, 
wondering at the extraordinary agitation of a lady 
so fashionably attired, and evidently so thoroughly 
bred. 

«Thank you,” she said, suddenly, his demeanor 
re-calling her to herself. ‘I will drive on.” 

‘¢ Will you leave no message, no card?” 

“‘None—tell the ¢oachman to drive on.” 

The servant closed the door with a polite bow, 
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carefully turned the handle, and then retreated ; 


a step to see the carriage drive off. It seemed 
an age to Adeline before the coachman mounted 
his box, and another age before he could arrange 
his reins satisfactorily. Her whole soul was con- 
centrated into one thought, to pursue the gover- 
nor as rapidly as possible; on her quickness 
depended her father’s only chance of life; and 
every second of delay felt like a drop of blood 
extracted from her heart. At last-the driver 
cracked his whip, and the ricketty hack rolled 
‘off. If the man had lingered a moment longer, 
Adeline would have been unable to repress a cry 
of anguish, to so terrible a pitch was her anxiety 
wound up. 

She reached the hotel in a state of nervous 
excitement almost amounting to insanity. Jacob 
Strong, who met her at the door, started back at 
the strange glitter of her eye. She scarcely 
waited till she descended from the coach before 
she said, 

‘“‘Find out the best route to F——, on which 


to obtain fresh horses. Get a competent driver ‘ 


and stout carriage, and have it here as soon as 
possible.” 

Discovering the state of affairs, by a few further 
words, Jacob Strong hurried away to execute the 
commands of his mistress, himself almost as ex- 
cited as Adeline. 

Half a dozen servants crowded around the new 
guest, whose name and person were well known 
at this fashionable hotel; but Adeline waved them 
off, and desired to be shown to her room, where 
she ordered a cup of tea to be brought to her im- 
mediately. e 

When alone in her chamber, she did not stop 
to bewail the misfortune of the governor’s ab- 
sence; she was of too resolute and energetic a 
character for that; but she removed her bonnet 
and cloak, and bathed her face, again and again, 
with water almost frozen. This ablution par- 
tially refreshed her: it also calmed her excite- 
ment somewhat. 

In half an hour the carriage was at the door. 
Adeline directed her room to be kept for her, till 
her return, and then hastened to enter the coach. 
Jacob Strong mounted the box, the reins were 
given to the four spirited steeds, and the equip- 
age rattled furiously down the street. 

‘¢Who is that travelling in such state?” said 
an early boarder, lounging on the hotel steps, for 
as yet, it must be remembered, it was scarcely 
sunrise. 

‘It is the fashionable Mrs. Garden,” replied 
the landlord. ‘You recollect the sensation she 
created at Saratoga two years ago—don’t you?” 

‘“‘Oh!—ay!” was the response. ‘What is she 
in such a hurry for? It looks like snow too.” 

“She has taken a crotchet into her head, to 
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get a poor devil pardoned, who is now awaiting 
his execution for murder, in New York: and, as 
the governor is at F——, she is pursuing him 
there.” 

‘“‘She won’t succeed,” was the reply, as the 
lodger coolly knocked the ashes from his cigar, 
“I know the case, a most wilful homicide, and 
Governor X——, if he does nothing else, rigidly 
administers the law.” 

‘*Well,” said the landlord, with a sigh, for his 
feelings were enlistened in behalf of a good cus- 
tomer, ‘‘I hope it won’t snow, and that Mrs. 
Garden will find his excellency.” 

The boarder glanced all around the sky, as 
seen between the tops of the houses, and then, 
turning to his host, said, 

“T’ll bet you a bottle of champagne, to: be 
drunk to-day, that it snows before dinner time. 
Eh!” 

But the landlord shook his head sadly, return- 
ing into the hotel with a heavy heart. 





CHAPTER XIx. 

Aut that morning, the carriage of Adeline, 
rolled swiftly upon its way toward F——. Ag 
a stage-route had been chosen, the generous sum 
she offered procured fresh horses every ten or 
twelve miles, and accordingly the rate at which 
the travellers advanced upon their journey, pro- 
mised to bring them to their destination, that 
night,,and thus gain for them a day. The roads, 
indeed, were broken, and a speed of but six miles 
could be obtained, on an average; but,even at that, 
F—— could be reached by midnight. Toward 
noon, however, snow began to fall slightly, gra- 
dually increasing in violence, until, before twelve 
o’clock, the storm shut in the prospect on every 
hand, and the half icy deposit, collecting on the 
road, began to impede the progress of the horses. 

Adeline beheld this tempest with an agony of 
suspense arid terror indescribable. As the day 
wore on, the storm exhibited increasing violence. 
The snow was now more than a foot deep on the 
highway, and it was with extreme difficulty that 
the carriage could be dragged onward, even by 
the united strength of the four horses. At last, 
toward nightfall, the travellers reached an inn, 
where they had expected to procure a relay; 
but the landlord positively refused to allow his 
animals to leave the stable, nor could any expos- 
tulations move him. 

‘*It will soon be dark,” he said, ‘‘and the road 
will then be undistinguishable. We shall have 
it snowing all night. Before morning, not only 
will my horses be frozen to death, but you also, 
madam. No sum would induce me to be a party 
to such an act of madness as travelling in this 
tempest.” 
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Anxious as Adeline was to prosecute her j i 
ney, shé saw that the landlord spoke truth. Yet } 
when’she thought of the possibility of reaching 
F—— too late, she shuddered and grew pale. 

«By morning probably the storm will be over,” 
said the innkeeper, ‘‘ when we can rig you out a 
sleigh, madam, so that you can go on, as you seem 
inahurry. But it would be wiser to lie by, for 
a day or two, until'the roads are broken. John,” 
and he called an hostler, who poked his head out 
of the stable-door, “‘see that these horses are 
rubbed down well. Will you have a fire in your 
room, madam ?” 

Thus speaking, the landlord conducted Adeline 
through a large, uncarpeted room, in the centre 
of which stood an enormous ten-plate stove, 
standing in a low wooden box filled with sand. 
Around this stove, which emitted a constant per- 
fume of burnt tobacco, were seated half a dozen 
countrymen, who turned and stared at the closely 
veiled lady following the innkeeper. Across one 
corner of the apartment was one of those old- 
fashioned bars, forming a quadrant, built solid up 
to the height of a man’s breast, and then finished 
off with wooden slats to the ceiling. Three or four 
tumblers of hot toddy were being compounded, 
as Adeline entered the room, and the smell of the 
Monongahela whiskey, combining with the close 
atmosphere of the room almost sickened her. 
She was glad, therefore, when having crossed the 
apartment, the landlord threw open a door and 
disclosed a sort of parlor, with a blazing fire in 
& Franklin stove. 

The room was covered with what is called a 
rag-carpet, and set around with gaudily painted 
Windsor chairs; but still it was a Paradise com- 
pared to the apartment which she had just left. 
She cared little, however, for mere physical com- 
forts, so intense was her mental anxiety. Wearily 
pushing her veil back from her face, as the land- 
lord handed her a chair, she desired her room to 
be heated as soon as possible, and then sat down 
to dry her feet at the fender, for they were wet 
through from walking in the snow. 

Directly Jacob Strong made his appearance. 
He had already provided for every contingency; 
directed what was to be cooked for supper, seen 
to the horses, and given orders that, if the storm 
abated, his mistress should be called at daylight. 
The evening meal was soon served, and in the 
little parlor. But Adeline only tasted the nicely 
broiled chicken, and then pushed her plate away. 
Notwithstanding her fatigue, her anxiety was so 
great that she could not eat. 
strong coffee, however, and then, as her chamber 
was pronounced ready, retired. 

But it was long before she could sleep. Her 
state of nervous agitation was increased by the ; 
strangeness of her room, its bare and uncom- 


She drank a cup of | 


fortable aspect, and the violence of the storm 
outside. At times she thought the house would 
fall, for it rocked apparently to its very founda- 
tions. Now'the wind would roar down the chim- 
ney, puffing the ashes half way across the room, 
for the fire itself had long since gone out; and 
now the hurricane could be heard shrieking across 
; the fields, and dying out in the distance in pro- 
longed moanings. It was long after midnight 
before sleep visited her, and even then she 
dreamed horrible visions, half through the night. 

When morning came, her first thought was to 
pull aside the muslin curtains and look out. The 
‘ storm still raged. For and near, in one continuous 
‘ shower, the flakes were falling. The fences were 
; entirely buried, except where the snow had been 
blown away from them, and then they rose, black 
and ominous, like rocks at sea, above thé white 
landscape. A neighboring wood displayed its 
trees half broken down with the weight of the 
icy mass on its branches. The barn and stables 
were nearly buried, the snow having drifted 
against them. 

Adeline clasped her hands. If not at F—— 
before night, she knew she might be too late. 
Without waiting to have her fire made, she 
dressed herself and hurried down stairs. Jacob 
Strong was already in the parlor. His serious 
aspect confirmed her worst fears. 

“Is there no possible way of getting on, to- 
day?” she said, anxiously. 

‘“‘None, I fear. The roads are all buried, as 
you see, ma’am; and no team could go a mile 
without stalling in a drift.” 

**What is to be done?” cried his mistress, 
clasping her hands, her energy, for once, desert- 
ing her. 

“T have “already spoken with the landlord. 
He says that, as soon as the storm is over, he 
will send out men to break a road for you, at 
least as far as the next village.” 

‘Will it clear off to-day?” 

“Perhaps so—but it does not look very favora- 
ble.” 

Adeline sat down, almost heart-broken. Never 
had she experienced so utterly her own helpless- 
ness. She had been so accustomed to making 
everything give way to her own energy, that 
this fearful strait, where energy was useless, com- 
pletely prostrated her. She bowed her head on 
her breast, feeling how powerless were human 
means, when heaven ordained it otherwise. 

And now, for the first time, she began to fear 
that her father might, after all, die under the 
¢ sentence of the law. Anxious as she had been 
hitherto, she had always secretly believed, that 
the innocence of her parent would yet be acknow- 
‘ ledged: indeed nothing but this internal convic- 
{tion could have sustained her during this long 
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suspense. As she sat there, vaguely gazing into 
the fire, what agonies of supplication she under- 
went! She prayed, in her terrible despair, that 
she might not be too late; that the governor 
would listen to her entreaty; that the respite 
should reach New York in time. But she did 
not pray that the will of heaven, whatever that 
might be, should prevail. She was not Christian 
enough yet for. that! It was only the meek, un- 
complaining prisoner who could breathe that 
divine petition. 

It stormed nearly all day. The tempest slack- 
ened, indeed, toward nightfall, but too late for 
anything to be done. . The innkeeper, however, 
sent out, in all directions, for persons to assist 
in breaking the roads, Adeline placing her purse 
entirely at his disposal. 

‘Pay any price,” she said, ‘hire any number 
— it is, I tell you, a case of life and death.” 

The next day, somewhat before noon, the 
travellers were able to leave the inn. But the 
roads, as the landlord had foretold, were impas- 
sable, except where they had been broken for a 
specific purpose; and all Adeline could do was 
to reach a village about fifteen miles distant by 
nightfall. The horses were almost broken down, 
even at this; and the whole party were benumbed 
by the cold. 

It was after ten o’clock, on the following night, 
before the travellers reached F——. The hour 
was so late, and Adeline was so completely 
fatigued, that the interview with the governor 
was necessarily put off till the ensuing morning. 

But, in the morning, she learned, to her horror, 
that his excellency had set out, the day before, 
to return to Albany. *At this intelligence, Ade- 
line, notwithstanding her resolution of character, 
was almost beside herself. But five Ways yet re- 
mained of her parent’s life, barely time to obtain 
a pardon and have it despatched to New York. 
As she counted up the few hours left she would 
have gone insane, perhaps, but for the reflection 
that the governor might have returned to Albany 
on this very business. What else, indeed, could 
have induced him to set out on a journey with the 
roads in their present condition? His business, 
he had told his friends, was imperative!—surely 
this must be it! 

Adeline lost no time in retracing her journey. 
It was about noon, on the next day, when her 
sleigh drove up to the governor’s house, in the 
capital. Any other woman, or even herself under 
different circumstances, would have been worn 
out by this incessant travelling, and by her ter- 
rible anxiety; but she knew that her father’s life 
depended on pressing forward, and she had not 
faltered in her duty. 

But when she heard, from the servant who 
waited at the door, that the governor had left 
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Albany, the day preceding, for New York, her 
strength and resolution almost forsook her. To 
be thus forever baffled! Was there some fiend at 
work to circumvent her? Oh! fearful, she felt; 
was the punishment of her life; if this was to be 
it. 

‘Drive back to the hotel,” she cried, speaking 
hurriedly, and hoarsely, ‘‘it is not yet too late. 
We will go down in the night-boat.” 

But a new obstacle met her when she reached 
the hotel, and inquired what boat left for New 
York that day. 

“The boats have stopped, madam,” said the 
clerk. ‘‘The last one went down last night, and 
it is doubtful whether that will get through. The 
cold has been so much greater all day, that the 
river is closed, for all practical purposes, and 
closed for the winter.” 

At these words exhausted nature gave way, 
and Adeline Leicester fell senseless on the floor., 
She had now been in pursuit of the governor, 
for an entire week, travelling, most of the time, 
night and day; and only the certainty of over- 
taking him at last had sustained her. But now, 
when it seemed impossible to succeed, in conse- 
quence of the river closing, hope gave way, and 
despair settled at her heart. It was as if a bolt 
of lightning had struck her. 

But gradually she recovered her senses. When 
a full knowledge of her situation returned to her, 
when memory had resumed its entire sway, she 
rose feebly to her feet. 

“IT must go,” she said, “‘where is Jacob 
Strong?” And she put her hand to her head, 
as if wandering in mind. 

**T am here,” he said. 

“Get ready to start at once. We will go by 
land to New York. I must be there, day after 
to-morrow.” 

He stood a moment hesitatingly, and then said, 

‘It is impossible—you are worn out, madam— 
another night of travel, in this bitter weather, 
will kill you.” 

«And you will not go with me?” replied Ade- 
line, reproachfully: then, instantly, she added, 
changing her tone, ‘‘but I can go alone.” 

She turned from him haughtily as she spoke. 
But he followed her, and while his lip quivered 
with emotion, he said humbly, 

“I do not decline accompanying you. You 
know I could not. I will go.” 

She stopped and looked at him earnestly. ‘It 
is well,” she said. ‘Have fresh horses around 
immediately.” And, with a firm tread, she en- 
tered her room. 

We will not follow the travellers, step by step, 
on their journey. The roads were almost impas- 
sable, and the wayfarers made comparatively 


little progress; indeed, but for the energy of 
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Adeline they would have ‘had to abandon the 
attempt. The mail itself, in that terrible week, 
failed.: More than once the horses gave out, but 
the ready purse of Adeline Leicester speedily 
procured others; and thus, though day and night, 
the travellers pushed forward, only stopping oc- 
casionally to eat necessary food, or stimulate 
almost exhausted nature by a cup of coffee. 

. The morning of the day fixed for the execution, 
found the wayfarers: still many miles from New 
York. The suspense of Adeline Leicester was 
now wound up to a pitch almost of‘insanity. In 
a few hours, unless the governor had interposed, 


‘Ker father would be led out to die—he, an inno- 


cent man, whose very grey hairs should have 
awakened pity! That the executive clemency had 
been extended in his behalf she could scarcely 
dare to hope. Even if she reached the city before 
the terrible tragedy was over, she would be too 
late to interpose in his behalf; for it would re- 
quire some time to find the governor, and before 
that could be done, the fatal hour would be past. 
Agitated by such thoughts she leaned forward, 
just after daybreak, and roused her faithful at- 
tendant, who, overcome by fatigue, had fallen 
into an‘uneasy slumber. As for her, she had 
not slept all night. 

“How far is it yet?” she said. 

Jacob Strong roused himself, looked around, 


' ‘and finally had to have resource to the driver; 


for the landscape was an undistinguishable waste 
of snow. 

“Thirty miles, ma’anf’ said the driver.’ 

** Will it take us long?” 

*« About four, or five hours, ma’am; for you see 
the drifts are almost impassable in places; and 
six miles an hour is as much as we can do under 
such circumstances.” 

Four or five hours! That would make it nearly 
twelve o’clock before they could reach the city; 
and, at high noon, the awful drama would be 
over. The agonized daughter fell back in her 
seat, mufiling her face in her furs. 

**Too late—too late,” she groaned. ‘‘God have 
mercy! Oh! for three hours of time.” 

The tears sprang to the eyes of her faithful 
servant, and taking his own purse from his 
pocket, he placed it in the hands of the driver. 

“Push forward, even if you kill your horses,” 
he said, ‘‘no matter what it costs—you must 
reach New York in season.” 

“I will do my best, sir,” said the man, taking 
the purse with his buckskin mitten, and sliding 
the valuable prize into the capacious pocket of 
his overcoat. ‘*We can get fresh horses at the 
village ahead; and while they are being put to, 
we will have some coffee. Ho there, let out, my 
beauties.” And, as he spoke, he gave his long 
whip a dexterous whirl, bringing it down, in a 
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figure eight, on the whole four horses, who im- 
mediately started forward at a rattling pace, 
though they had been going before as fast as 
appeared possible considering the heavy condi- 
tion of the road. 

But, notwithstanding every effort, the hour of 
eleven was striking, as the sleigh, with its four 
horses dashed down Broadway. Erect in the 
back seat, but rigid as stone sat the miserable 
Adeline Leicester. Despair and suspense were 
alternating in her heart: we say suspense for she 
could not be said, any longer, to hope: she only 
felt that there was a possibility that her father 
had been reprieved: but against this rose the 
fear, ten times more powerfal, that he had been 
sacrificed already. The terrible storm of emotion 
raging in her bosom made her, as she sat there 
motionless, with eyes fixed in the distance, a 
sight to appal a spectator. Those who, passing 
on the side-walk caught a sight of her counte- 
nance, shuddered and looked back, wondering 
what awful mission that rigid woman, dressed in 
black, was bent upon, that her face wore such an 
unearthly look. Had a mummy, with its yellow 
countenance, and fixed stare, gallopped thus 
through the crowded avenue, a feeling of greater 
awe could not have been experienced on the part 
of strangers. 

To Adeline Leicester the crowd was an object 
of equal horror. It would be impossible to find 
language adequately to describe her agonizing 
emotions. Those only who have suffered greatly, 
can form any idea of her feelings; and even 
such can only approximate to them. The whole 
heavens looked black, as if a pall had been drawn 
over them. The house-tops, though really white 
with snow, appeared covered with a ghastly 
gloom. The faces of the spectators, who passed 
and re-passed, wore a sepulchral aspect that 
made the blood run cold within her. And, to 
add to the climax of her horror, wherever she 
looked, a hideous scaffold appeared projected on 
the background of human beings, or houses, or 
sky, as a ball of fire before the closed retina 
when the eye has been strained with looking at 
the sun. Her very hearing also was a prey to a 
similar horrible hallucination. Over the murmur 
of the great town, over the jingling of passing 


| sleighs, over the crack of the driver’s whip as he 


urged his faltering horses forward, there rose un- 
ceasingly the echo of hammers at work, nailing 
close at her ear. Sometimes, so overpowering 
became her agony, under these mental tortures, 
that she could with difficulty prevent herself 
shrieking aloud. 

At last, after what appeared ages of suspense, 
the sleigh whirling around a corner, left the 
crowded avenue of Broadway behind. Before it 
was a gentle descent, down a somewhat narrow 
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street, and, in the distance, the gloomy super- 


structure, which we have once before described, } | 


rose frowning and ominous to the sky, But, on 
this day, that massive Egyptian pile looked more 
fearful than ever. In front of it, filling the nar- 
now street, was a vast multitude, heaving and rol- 
ling to and fro, like black surgeg beating against 
the solid edifice, and then recoiling. Occasionally 
a savage roar, like that of an infuriated wild 
beast, but a thousand times more appalling, rose 
from that angry crowd. The whole scene—the 
street, the prison, and the howling mob, looked, 
to Adeline Leicester, of a half sable hue, as if 
overhung by 8 gigantic thunder-cloud: and yet 
the sky overhead was that of a cloudless winter’s 
day! 

Suddenly there was a cry of fire, the mass 
swayed wilder than ever, and instantaneously 
a dense smoke, followed by a tongue of flame, 
issued from the roof of the prison. At this sight 
@ roar, that seemed to shake the very city, went 
up from the excited multitude; and immediately, 
as when a gigantic roller gathers itself for a 
plunge, the crowd heaved for a moment, and then 
precipitated itself against the prison. Shrieks 
now rose from the outskirts of the mob, and 
females were seen running away from the scene 
of tumult. Adeline could endure the suspense no 
longer. She rose to her feet, insane with doubt 
and horror, staggered forward in the sleigh, and 
would have fallen, but that Jacob Strong, who, 
though himself in a state of mind almost inde- 
scribable, had yet watched his mistress, caught 
her in his arms and prevented her being preci- 
pitated into the street. At the same moment the 
sleigh, reaching the outskirts of the crowd, was 
compelied to stop, the horses, frightened by the 
uproar, plunging fearfully. 





CHAPTER XX. 

Ir was many days after the events narrated in 
the last chapter, when Adeline Leicester, for the 
first time since she fell senseless in the sleigh, 
woke to recollection. She looked, at first, vaguely 
around, but gradually recognized her own bed- 
chamber. Soon the terrible train of events we 
have been narrating came up to her memory, and 
her eye gleamed once more with almost insanity. 

At this instant a portly woman, with a face 
inexpressibly good-natured, though now clouded 
a little by sorrow, stepped forward, and sooth- 
ingly laid her hand on the invalid’s brow. The 
sufferer looked up at the nurse with a blank 
stare, that gradually, however, changed to one of 
recognition, as that countenance smiled down 
cheerfully upon her. 

‘‘Mrs. Gray—lI believe,” she said. 

“It is me, ma'am,” said our old friend, ‘‘and 





glad I am to see you so well... You are getting 
round nicely. We all thought, at ore time, that 
you would never speak to any of us again,” 
And, as she uttered these words, the tears came 
into her eyes. 

The patient gazed at her vaguely again, as if 
scarcely.comprehending what was said; then her 
brows contracted as if a sudden blow had struck 
her heart; and she made an effort to rise. It 
was ineffectual, however, and she sank back help- 
less. She groaned and said, 

**T remember it all—tell me, did he die?”’ And 
her eyes faintly wandered around the room. 

Mrs. Gray had made up her mind, long since, 
what to say: indeed she had been watching, for 
three whole days, that no one else should tell the 
melancholy story. So she answered, 

“‘Not on the scaffold, ma’am——” 

She would have proceeded, but Adeline inter- 
rupted her by a cry so glad, so exulting that-she 
stopped. 

“Thank God for that! Thank God!” was the 
ejaculation of the sufferer: and she continued to 
repeat it, as if to herself. At last she turned to 
Mrs. Gray, and said, 

“But he is dead—I know it by your looks— 
by your telling me he did not die on the scaffold. 
How was it? See—I,am composed. I will listen 
without interrupting you.” 

Her entire nature appeared changed. She 
spoke as humbly and pleadingly as a child, and 
her eyes were eloqvnt with grateful emotion. 

‘‘Well—I will tell Gou, ma’am,” said Mrs. 
Gray, wiping a tear from her eye with one corner 
of her apron. ‘God, you see, couldn’t let the 
innocent suffer, and so“he took the good old 
man,” and here her yoice shook with a sob, ‘‘to 
himself. It was the morning of the very day— 
but you know all about that—and he had slept, 
all night, as a baby does in its mother’s arms— 
not a ruffle on his face, ma’am, nor a stir in his 
slumbers. He had left his Blble open when he 
went to bed, and he turned to it the first thing 
when he woke. It remained undisturbed, with 
his spectacles marking where he left off, and, as 
soon as he was dressed, and had prayed awhile, 
he began reading again. The place, ma’am, 
was in Corinthians—the thirteenth chapter, you 
know, ma’am—where it speaks of the resurrec- 
tion, and how we shall all, if we die righteous, 
meet in heaven, not as strangers, but in our own 
flesh and blood——” 

Here the good woman, affected beyond control 
at the picture she had conjured up, broke into 
loud weeping. Adeline, lying with half-averted 
face, had been silently shedding tears from the 
first. 

“‘The jailors,” at last resumed Mrs. Gray, 
brokenly, ‘‘couldn’t look at him without crying, 
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for two had been with him all night—they say 
lest he should try to escape, a thing he never 
thought of, I’ll undertake. Directly they brought 
in his breakfast, of which he ate heartily. By- 
and-bye Julia and I came to bid him good-bye. 
Poor Mrs. Warren—that was”—at this Adeline 
started as if a ball had entered her side, ‘she 
was weeping and hanging around him, and all he 
could do, for awhile, she-couldn’t be comforted. 
But, at last, he bade us listen while he read, and 
at this she grew quiet, My heart was choking 
me, but I kept it down, and stood, holding Julia’s 
hand and pressing it, He turned to that chapter 
in Revelations where it tells of the saints, washed 
in the blood of the lamb, with white robes and 
harps of gold, who shout hosanna around the 
throne: and oh! if you could have seen his face 
then—it seemed to shed around it a glory like 
I’ve seen sometimes in pictures. He read on till 
he came to the end of the next chapter, whefe it 
says that the redeemed shall be led along green 
pastures and by living fountains, and that God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.”. Mrs. 
Gray was weeping, and yet not wildly. She con- 
tinued, rising to eloquence almost, ‘‘he stopped 
here, and turning to:.us smiled—oh! could you 
have seen that smile—it was so sweet, and for- 
giving, and full of rapture—and then, while still 
his face was all in a glow with heavenly joy, 
there was a twitch passed over it, he started for- 
ward and caught at the table as if falling, and, 
before we could reach him, his head stooped on 
his breast, and he slid downward from his seat.” 
All this was said brokenly. ‘‘We caught him 
before he reached the floor,” she continued, ‘but 
he was stone dead. And indeed, to tell the truth,” 
and again she broke into sobs, ‘‘I never heard 
anything that made me more glad.” 

After awhile she resumed more collectedly, 

**The mob outside wouldn’t believe it, ma’am, 
and kept shouting to bring him out, as the law 
directed; and, at last, some of them set fire to 
the roof. I’ve heard it was just then you came 
up.” 

There was a pause for several minutes. At 
last the invalid said faintly, 

“And my mother?” 

She died that night. We buried them, side 
by side, in the church-yard near my farm.” 

“God’s will be done,” murmured the sufferer, 
after a pause, ‘“‘he has shown mercy even in his 
anger. But Julia—my daughter——” 

She could proceed no further, but broke off in 
emotion. Mrs. Gray turned and left the room, 
but, in a moment, came back again. She was 
not alone, however. A fair young girl, dressed in 
deep mourning, followed her, until both reached 
the bed-side. The invalid had heard the re- 
opening of the door, and her eyes had kindled as 











she saw who accompanied Mrs. Gray; she made 
another effort to rise, but before she could again 
be reminded of her weakness, Julia had sprung — 
forward, and thrown her arms over the invalid, 
sobbing and crying, 

‘‘Mother—dear mother!” 

*¢My child—my child,” said Adeline Leicester, 
feebly embracing her, ‘there is yet something 
for which to live,” 

Years after, in one of the richest and most 
picturesque portions. of Michigan, there stood a 
low, but commodious farm-house, with a green 
lawn in front sloping to the still waters. The 
whole place was so quiet, that to one residing 
there, the turmoil and woe of the great world 
seemed separated by illimitable oceans, by a gulf 
of centuries. 

The occupants of that humble, but comfortable 
dwelling were Robert Leicester, now a man of 
twenty-five, and his beautiful wife, whom we once 
knew as Julia Warren. With them lived two 
other personages of our story, Adeline Leicester, 
and her faithful follower and friend, Jacob Strong. 

Adeline, when she recovered, had sold out her 
splendid establishment, and divided the proceeds, 
with the rest of her vast fortune, among the 
charitable institutions of our eastern cities. She 
had reserved for herself only a comparatively 
small pittance, in amount equal to her salary 
during the few years she acted as governess. 
The entire remainder of her estate, all in fagt 
that had been left to her by will, she bestowed 
in charity. With this slender provision she an- 
nounced her intention of removing to the far 
West, where, in quiet and seclusion, she might 
educate Julia, and finish.her own pilgrimage. 

But Jacob Strong would not suffer her to go 
alone. He had accumulated some property, 
which he declared it had long been his intention 
to invest in a large farm, somewhere in the west, 
in order to bestow it on his nephew when the 
latter came of age. He now proposed that hiz 
mistress, with Julia, Robert and himself should 
make one family, and settle at once in the West. 

Thither accordingly they went, and, in due 
time, Robert Leicester and Julia were mar- 
ried. Jacob Strong still waits upon his old mis- 
tress as devotedly, as unselfishly as ever. She 
herself rarely smiles, except at the prattle of her 
grandchildren, but always wears the same calm 
and passionless, yet kind expression of counte- 
nance. Her days are spent in visting the suf- 
fering, and relieving the poor: she is, indeed, a 
Sister of Mercy in all except the dress. Many 
a family has learned to bless her name. Some- 


times her children remonstrate with her, when 
she exposes herself too much, as they think; but 
she shakes her head, and answers, ‘‘the night 
cometh in which no man shall work.” 
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GARDENING FOR INVALIDS. 





BY HARRIET BOWLES, 





Toss who have been confined to a sick cham- , not put forth any opinions of our own, but the 
ber in situations not commanding a view of the { deductions of science, for the truth of which any 
country, have often experienced an intense long- } one, acquainted with vegetable physiology can 
ing for green fields and flowers, so much as to } vouch. 
confer a value on objects which, in a state of} Plants, in a growing state, absorb the oxygen 
health, would attract no notice. The tops of} gas of the atmosphere, and throw off carbonic 
trees waving in the wind, and seen over some { acid; these are facts, and as oxygen is necessary 
high walls in the distance, have been like angels ; to life and carbonic acid injurious to it, the con- 
of mercy to the invalid; a few flower-pots in the § clusion has been jumped at that plants in apart- 
window have beguiled many a weary hour; while } ments must have a deleterious influence. But 
a bouquet, flush from the garden, has conferred } there is another fact equally irrefragible, that 
positive gladness, and, for a time, cheated pain { plants feed on the carbonic acid of the atmos- 
and weariness of a portion of their dominion. It; phere, an@ are, indeed, the grand instruments 
is from a knowledge of ‘these facts that we feel ; employed in the laboratory of nature for purifying 
sure that flowers maybe made subservient in a } it from the noxious exhalations of animal life. 
‘high degree to lighten the load of those confined ; From the spacious forests to the blade of grass 
to the sick room, and we are about to furnish the ; which forces itself up through the crevices of a 
requisite information. Some prejudices have to ; street pavement, every portion of verdure is oc- 
be met, and certain principles to be acted upon, ; cupied in disinfecting the air. By means of solar 
and then we may feel a conviction that a larger ; light the carbonic acid, when taken in by the 
and most interesting class of this world’s suf- ; leayes, is decomposed, its carbon going to build 
ferers may derive from floriculture a refined plea- { up the structure of the plant, and its disengaged 
gure; and that in contrast with their privations ; oxygen returning to the air we breathe. It is 
and sorrows it will have to them $ true that this process is stopped in the darkness, 

“ a double charm, ‘end that then a very small portion of carbonic 

Like pearls upon an Ethiop’s arm,” ‘acid is evolved by plants; but as. it is never 

or, to use a more appropriate figure, will be { necessary for a patient to sleep in a room with 
to them like the bow in the cloud, when our ‘ flowers, we need say nothing on that subject. 
chequered state is symbolized by the mingled ; Cleanliness, and other considerations, would sug- 
sunshine and the rain. gest having a bed-room as free as possible during 

Among the terrors of our youth we well re- ; the night, and our object is answered if we show 
member there were certain poisonous exhala- ; that vegetation is not injuriousin the day. That 
tions said to arise from plants and flowers if ; it is, on the contrary, conducive to health, is a 
allowed to share our sleeping-room during the } plain corollary of science. 
night, as though objects of loveliness when seen ; Perhaps the error we are speaking of may have 
by daylight took advantage of the darkness to } originated from confounding the effects of the 
assume the qualities of the ghoul or the vampire. ; odors of plants with a general result of their pre- 
Well do we remember how maternal anxiety re- { sence. Now, all strong scents are injurious, and 
moved every portion of vegetable life from our ; those of some flowers are specially so, and ought 
bed-room, lest its gases should poison us before ; on no account to be patronized by the invalid. 
morning! This opinion, and the cognate one ; But it happens, fortunately, that a very large 
that plants in rooms are always injurious, is ‘class of plants have either no scent at all, or so 
prevalent still, and it operates most unfavorably { little as to be of no consequence, so that there is 
in the case of the bed-ridden, or the invalid, by ; still room for an extensive selection. This, then, 
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depriving them of a chamber garden which would } is one rule to be observed in chartaber gardening. 
otherwise make time put off his leaden wings, ; Another is, that the plants admitted should be 
and wile away in innocent amusement. many a {in perfect health, for while growing vegetation 
lagging hour. Now we assure our readers that {is healthful, it becomes noxious when sickly or 
this is a popular superstition, and will endeavor ; dead. Thirdly, let the most scrupulous cleanli- 
to put them in possession of the grounds on which } ness be maintained; the pot, saucers, and the 
our statement is founded. In doing so, we do ‘ stands being often subjected to ablutions. Under 
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this head also we include the removal of dying 
leaves, and all flowers, before they have quite 
lost their beauty, since it is well known that the 
petals become unpleasant in some varieties as 
soon as the meridian of their brief life is passed. 
By giving attention to these simple regulations, 
a sick chamber may have its windows adorned 
with flowers without the slightest risk to the 
health of the occupant, and in saying this we 
open the way to some of the most gentle leni- 
tives of pain, as well as to sources of rational 
enjoyment. If those who can go where they 
please, in the sunshine and the shade, can gather 
wild flowers in their natural dwellings and culti- 
vate extensive gardens, still find pleasure in a 
few favorites in-doors, how much more delight 
must such treasured possessions confer on those 
whom Providence has made prisoners, and who 
must have their all of verdure and floral beauty 
brought to them! 

In the case of those who possess a green-house, 
no difficulty will be experienced in having a sup- 
ply of pots for the sick room; a frequent change 
can then be secured, and that is desirable on 
many accounts, especially because no plants can 
long be confined to an apartment with impunity. 





If there were no other reason, the dust which 
will rest on the foliage of the best regulated 
room, would render a removal necessary; then 
there is a due supply of sun and air to be pro- 
vided for, the want of which is always injurious 
to vegetable life. But what is to be done by 
those who have not that luxury, and how are 
they to be supplied with the frequent changes 
we are advocating? This question, to receive a 
full reply, would require greater space than we 
can now give to it, and we can only now say, 
that at this season green-house plants are plen- 
tiful and cheap enough, and that a little collec- 
tion of about four times as many pots as are 
needed at one time should be intrusted to some 
careful manager, to be introduced as the state of 
bloom and general health may suggest. By a 
regular routine of changing, and by attention to 
those other particulars already referred to, much 
may be done by the humblest means. Practice 
will make perfect, and we see no reason why 
invalids should not become skilled gardeners on 
a small scale, and add their contributions to the 
stock of general knowledge, for which task, in- 
deed, their leisure for observation and experiment 
qualifies them. 
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Tuck leaves were round them, and the silvery sound 
Of a clear stream rejoicing in its race— 
Through the tall oaks the bright warm sun glanced 
down 
Upon that strange wild group! Each dark hued face 
Was fixed in sorrow, and in mute surprise; 
Upon their leader’s mien they saw no change, 
Save in the light of his dark searching eyes, 
Now filled with inspiration, deep and strange— 
They gazed in silence, while no sound was heard 
Save the low murmurs of each gliding wave, 
Or rustling leaf by the light zephyr stirr’d, 
While thus their chief chaunted his funeral stave. 


I hear a warning voice, oh, friends! 
It summons me away! 

Ere the misty light of the morrow’s dawn 

Give piace to the blushing hue of morn; 

The vital spark will have fled and gone 
From this o’er wearied day; 

Deem it not strange—ye know that some 
Are warned when death is nigh! 

With joy I hear the welcome tone 

That calls from distant worlds unknown, 

Your chieftain from his greenwood home 
To rest beyond the sky. 

Make ye my grave ’neath the leafy shade 


Of a green and pleasant wood, 
Thro’ which the Summer’s sun may glide, 





Where the robin may in peace abide, 
Unharmed by the pampered sons of pride, 
To watch his gentle brood! 


I have so loved with all free things 
From childhood’s hours to dwell; 
That e’en in death I fain would sleep 
Where the bounding,roe may fearless leap 
Thro’ the tangled copse, and the squirrel peep 
Secure from his mossy cell. 


And bear me hence at eventide 
To my last and lone retreat! 
And lay me gently down to rest 
Like one for a long repose undressed ; 
Let not the earth upon my breast 
Be over four palms deep. 


A funeral train went forth at eve 
Thro’ the woodlands leafy gloom! 
*Neath the pale moonbeams trembling light 
They bore their chief in a robe of white, 
And with mystic chaunt and solemn rite 
They laid him in the tomb. 


The hunter shuns that Ionely place 
As he roams the woodland free! 
As if he feared to mar the rest 
Of the slumberer ’neath the greensward’s breast, 
There the lone wood pigeon builds her nest 
Upon the linden tree. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


CHIT-CHAT WITH READERS. 


Our ImproveMENTS For 1851.—We issue this 
number early in order that our friends may lose no 
time in forwarding their subseriptions for the coming 
year. The January number will be ready to mail 
by the first of December, and as we shall enter names 
in the order in which they are received, those sending 
the earliest remittances will obtain the best copies, 
in other words those which contain the earliest im- 
pressions of the mezzotints and other engravings. 
For 1851 we shall issue an unrivalled volume. Our 
success was never greater than for the present year, 
and we are resolved to deserve even more in that 
which is about to commence, It is admitted, by all 
who have opportunities for comparison, that this is 
the most readable of the Magazines. And the reason 
is plain. Most of our cotemporaries publish a list of 
high-sounding names as contributors, at the begin- 
ning of the year, and follow it up by giving the re- 
fuse of celebrated authors, the consequence of which 
is that such Magazines are fit only for picture-books, 
and are scarcely ever read through. We, on the 
contrary, not only employ the best writers—where 
can the equal of Mrs. Stephens be found?—but have 
every article read before it is inserted. If proof 
were wanted of the superior merit of our contents, 
it could be found in the acknowledged fact that ten 
stories are copied from this periodical, where one is 
copied from the others. 

Moreover our contributors are more national than 
those of any cotemporary. Our object is to describe 
real life as it exists in America. Such novels as 
“Palaces and Prisons,” “Julia Warren,” “The Val- 
ley Farm,” and others published in these pages, may 
be sought in vain in the columns of our cotempora- 
ries. The practical stories, written by Ella Rodman, 
F. E. F., Ellen Ashton, Jane Weaver, Mary Dave- 
nant, &c., are, in their way, equally superior. We 
challenge a comparison in this respect between this 
and other monthlies. During the coming year we 
shall add a new feature to our pages, by publishing 
stories located in different sections of our common 
Union: thus we have already arranged for a tale of 
New England, a novel of the Middle States, a story 
of the South, a fiction of the West, a legend of the 
Border, and a romance of the South West. We in- 
tend, in a word, to make our Magazine a home-guest 
in every part.of the United States; and thus, even 
more than heretofore, thoroughly national. 

We had intended to speak of our illustrations, 
fashion-plates, &c.; but have left ourselves no room. 
We can only promise that they shall excel all that 
have gone before. We shall continue to give later 
reports of fashions than any cotemporary: for our 
friends may rely on it, whatever others may assert, 
that this is the only Magazine which has complete 
arrangements perfected to excel in this line, the only 
Magazine which can be implicitly relied upon. 





Save a Dotiar.—Single subscribers, who take 
this Magazine in preference to the higher priced 
ones, save a dollar; and everybody admits that, at 
two dollars, this periodical is cheapest. To clubs 
the “ Natiorial”’ presents extraordinary inducements. 
Eight persons, by uniting together, can obtain it for 
one dollar and twenty-five cents a piece; while the 
lowest club price of the three dollar Magazines, for 
1851, will be two dollars. Three persons, by uniting 
together, and getting the post-master to frank their 
letter, can obtain this periodical at one dollar and 
sixty-six cents a piece. Where is the village so small 
that it cannot send a club of eight, or, at least, one 
of three? 





Ours a Casn Magazine.—Not only clubs, but two 
dollar subscribers to this Magazine are stopped at 
the end of the year for which they have subscribed. 
This is our rule with all. We do not wish, in a single 
instance, to force our periodical on any person, by 
continuing to send it when the time is up. If our 
Magazine is liked it generally brings a new remit- 
tance promptly. By adhering to the cash system, 
moreover, we are able to publish a better periodical 
for the price than could otherwise be done. People 
continually ask us how we can afford to give 80 
splendid a Magazine for two dollars. The secret is 
a simple one, we make no bad debts. 





A Morat Lirerature.—It is very important, 
when a periodical is about to be introduced into a 
family, to ascertain whether its contents are always 
rigidly in favor of virtue. The press concedes to 
the “Ladies National” the high merit of excelling all 
others in this respect. No immoral French transla- 
tions, or effeminate romances inculcating a sickly 
sentimentalism, are ever published in our pages. 





Oxp Piates ApvertiseD.— Some of our cotempo- 
raries advertise a list of their plates for 1851, and we 
recognize among them more than one that we have 
already published. None of our friends, we trust, 
will invest their money for these old plates. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Foot-Prints of the Creator. By Hugh Miller. 1 
vol. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln.—It is rarely 
that we have the felicity of noticing a work like this, 
at once solid in matter and eloquent in style. It is 
written as a reply to a superficial treatise, which 
nevertheless enjoyed at one time considerable popu- 
larity, we mean the “Vestiges of Creation.” In that 
work it was maintained that man was not created, 
but developed: in other words that God made only 
infusoria, that from these sprang the lowest orders 
of organized life, that fishes followed next, then rep- 
tiles, then maumalia, and finally man. A doctrine 
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so insidiously fatal to the immortality of the soul ; 


eould not, and did not receive the assent of any true 
believers in revealed religion; but, notwithstanding 
this, it was difficult, at first, to refute this develop- 
ment theory, at least on strictly scientific grounds. 
The reason for this was that, in the older strata, no 
traces had been yet found of the higher orders of 
organization. The further back the geologist pene- 
trated, the older the period in the earth’s history, the 
lower appeared the character of the fossil remains 
discovered. But the author of this book, a well 
known Scottish geologist, has lately found in the 
Qld Red Sand Stone, one of the very earliest forma- 
tions, the skeletons of fishes of the ganoid type, and 
of comparatively gigantic size; and thus the whole 
development theory tumbles to the ground, like a 
platform from which the prop has been knocked 
away. Since Mr. Miller’s discovery, moreover, geo- 
logists, here and in Europe, have disinterred from 
the Silurian strata, and even from the Cambrian 
rocks, both older formations than the Red Sand 
Stone even, the fossil remains of fishes. of the very 
highest type of organization. The volume is written 
in a popular style, and ought to have an immense 
sale. 


Horace Templeton. By Charles *Lever. 1 vol. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson.—This novel first appeared 
in Paris, on the eve of the revolution of 1848. That 
terrible convulsion, for a while, buried everything 
else out of sight, and in consequence this work, espe- 
cially as it was issued anonymously, passed almost 
unheeded. Its great merit, however, attracted atten- 
tion toward it as soon as the first rockings of the 
political earthquake were over: it was discovered to 
be from a master-hand; and inquiry was immediately 
set on foot to ascertain the author. It was not long, 
under such circumstances, before the real paternity 
of the novel was made out: indeed the book con- 
tained intrinsic evidence of proceeding from the same 
pen that wrote “O’Malley; and Lever, being charged 
with its composition, could not deny the accusation, 
but acknowledged the work at once. Though written 
in a more rambling style than his earlier fictions, the 
present work is full of the peculiar merits of Lever. 
There is the same racy descriptions; the same mirth- 
moving anecdotes; and the same profound know- 
ledge of what is technically called the world. Several 
admirable episodical tales are scattered through the 
volume, of which the story of the old colonel of the 
guard, and the affecting little narrative entitled “Hans 
Jorgle,” have particalarly interested us. The volume 
contains over two hundred pages, printed in a clear, 
bold type. 


The Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution, Nos. 
7 and 8 By B. Lossing. New York: Harper & 
Brothers.—It is impossible to speak, too highly, of 
the elegant manner in which this serial is illustrated. 
The engravings are from original sketches made by 
Mr. Lossing himself, and are executed with a deli- 
cacy, yet boldness that t be surpassed. The 
letter-press is profoundly interesting. Every person, 
at all interested in our revolutionary history, should 
become a subscriber to this work. 








A Peep at the Pilgrims in 1636. A tale of the 
Olden Times. By Mre. H.-V. Cheney... 1 vol. Bos- 
ton: Phillips, Sampson & Co.—We have here a novel 
of nearly five hundred pages, but one nevertheless 
that will well repay re-perusal. It always gratifies 
us to see native authors engaged in illustrating inci- 
dents in American history. There is a vast, store- 
house of truth, which is yet full of romance, existing 
in the earlier colonial traditions, and we are sur- 
prised that more frequent attempts are not made to 
make these useful in fictions, Sir Walter Scott has 
shown what can be done in this way. We see no 
reason why the Puritans of New England, the cava- 
liers of Virginia, or even the Quakers of Pennsylva- 
nia may not be re-produced, with effect, in historical 
novels. We congratulate Mrs. Cheney on her own 
success in this walk, and hope her example will be 
imitated by others. The publishers deserve credit 
for the handsome style in which they have issued 
the book, 


The English Language in ites Elemente and Forms, 
By W.C. Fowler. 1 vol. Nork York: Harper & 
Brothers.—The language which we speak is so little 
understood gramatically, by the masses of those who 
use it, that we welcome, with undisguised pleasure, 
a work like the one now before us. Mr. Fowler has 
entered into an analysis of our mother tongue, has 
shown its various origins, has discussed its idioms, 
has, in a word, anatomatized it thoroughly: and the 
result is a treatise of the very highest value, and 
which should be in every gentleman’s library. The 
volume, indeed, is worth a dozen ordinary gram- 
mars, to one who would write and speak his native 
language correctly, forcibly and perspicuously. Dur- 
ing the last few years several books of a similar 
character have appeared, but this is, perhaps, the 
best of the whole series. The publishers have issued 
the volume in an exceedingly handsome, yet sub- 
stantial style. 


The Country Year Book. By William Howitt, 1 
vol. New York: Harper & Brothere.—It would be 
impossible for Howitt to write an indifferent book, 
much less one of this description. In scenes of rural 
life he is always at home. In whatever that relates 
to the country, as distinguished from the town, he 
exhibits, at all times, an enthusiasm of the warmest 
character. Great Britain has no prose-poet to com- 
pare with him if we except Professor Wilson. The 
present volume is useful, as well as entertaining; we 
commend it as an exceedingly pleasant companion. 
It is issued in a neat and handsome style. 


The Valley Farm. Edited by C. J. Peterson. 1 
vol. Philada: T. B. Peterson.—The great popu- 
larity which attended this story, during its progress 
through our Magazine, has induced its publication 
in a separate form; and as the author desires still 
to remain unknown, we have consented to stand 
sponsor for it, as the editor. In that capacity we 
can say that we know this extraordinary tale to be 
substantially true, and not a mere fiction; and that 
we consider it, in many respects, the best story of 
its kind ever published in this country. 
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The Power of Beauty. By Rev. J. T. Headley. 1 
vol. New York: John S. Taylor.—This little volume 
contains four articles entitled “Esther,” “Ruth,” 
“ Alfieri,” and “Beauty,” collected from the fugitive 
writings of Mr. Headley. The book is elegantly 
printed, and contains three pretty steel engravings, 
besides a title-page printed in colors. 

Letters from the Backwoods and the Adirondac. By 
the Rev. J. T. Headley. 1 vol. New York: J. &. 
Taylor—A volume of one hundred and five pages, 
well printed, and adorned by a portrait of the author. 





FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

Fiq. 1.—Dress oF STONE COLORED SILK, skirt plain, 
corsage high and plain, with tight sleeves. Sacque 
cloak of Mazarine blue velvet, trimmed with martin 
fur, sleeves loose at the hand, lined with white quilted 
satin. Bonnet of ruby colored velvet, lined with white 
satin, with white trimming and white plume. 

Fig. 1.—Wa xine Dress oF FINE Hasir Ciota, 
skirt embroidered up the front with sewing silk and 
gimp. Corsage plain and embroidered to match the 
skirt. Sleeves nearly tight, opening on the back of 
the arm, with a white under sleeve. Sacque of cloth 
embroidered to match the dress. Bonnet of pink 
uncut velvet, trimmed with pink plumes, touched 
with white. This dress is the most elegant novelty 
of the. season. 

Perhaps to some of our lady readers the following 

description of a Bridal Dress may be useful. The 
dress is composed of very fine white tarletane muslin 
over a slip of white silk. The skirt is trimmed with 
five flounces, each edged with a hem about an inch 
in width. The corsage is high to the throat, and full 
both at the back and in front; the fulness gathered 
on a narrow band at the throat, round which a full 
trimming of lace forms a narrow ruff. The sleeves 
are demi-long, wide, and loose at the ends, where 
they are finished by a double row offlace. The hair 
is plaited or twisted at the back of the head, and 
arranged in waved bandeaux on each side of the 
forehead. Head-dress, of wreath of orange blossom, 
disposed in a narrow cordon across the upper part of 
the forehead, and in full bouquets at each side. The 
bridal veil is a scarf of tulle illusion, finished by a 
hem of the same width as that which edges the 
flounces. Demi-long white kid gloves. White satin 
shoes. 
Emsrorery is likely to become more fashionable 
than ever. Vast numbers of dresses, manteletts, and 
other articles of costume now in course of prepara- 
tion, are intended to be ornamented with braid and 
embroidery. A very elegant embroidered silk dress 
has just been completed. The silk is grey, shot with 
white, and the front of the skirt is beautifully em- 
broidered with wreaths of flowers and foliage in grey 
silk, the stems and tendrils being in white. The 
corsage is low, open in front, and has a shawl berthe 
embroidered in the same manner as the skirt, and 
edged with white and grey fringe. The sleeves are 
demi-long, embroidered, and edged with fringe, like 
the berthe. 





THIN UNDER-SLEEVES are gradually disappearing 
in outdoor dress as the chilly weather advances. Yor 
walking-dress many ladies now wear close under- 
sleeves of\the same material as the dress; even for 
evening costume the Parisian dressmakers have de- 
vised @ sort of modification of the open pagoda under- 
sleeve: it is called the Manchette Louis Quinze, and 
is a demi-pagoda, slightly confined at the wrist, and 
edged with two rows of lace which fall over the hand, 
Some new dresses have been made with the corsage 
to fasten in front, and with basques. This shape has 
been styled the corsage-veste, as it presents the ap. 
pearance of a jacket of the same material as the 
dress. Valencia, poplin, merino, and other materials 
intended for plain costume may be made up in the 
same way. Many ladies find it convenient to have 
the skirt of the dress separate from the corsage, the 
latter consisting merely of a jacket, which may be 
either of the same material as the skirt, or of any 
other. Evening dresses are made with the corsage 
low; with a very long, sharp point in front, and a 
point at the back, which is always laced up. Two 
beautiful evening-dresses have just been completed, 
One is of white tulle, with three jupes, each of which 
is edged with white and gold fringe. The other dress 
is of pink crapg, made in the same style as that just 
described, but trimmed with pink and silver fringe. 

There is, as yet, no decided change in the state of 
Bonnets. Some are of satin, and others are of black 
and colored velvet, Those of velvet are trimmed 
with a small feather on each side, the inside trim- 
ming consisting of velvet flowers and foliage in tints 
harmonizing with the color of the bonnet when the 
latter is of colored velvet. Several of the satin bon- 
nets are of bright colors, such as pink, lilac, and 
green, and they are covered with black lace of a 
pattern at once rich and light. These bonnets are 
trimmed on one side with a bouquet of flowers of the 
same tint as the satin, or of velvet foliage, black and 
colored intermingled. We have seen a bonnet of green 
satin covered with frills of black lace, each row of 
lace being headed by a small rouleau of green thierry 
velvet. Another of dark blue satin has been trim- 
med with rows of black lace, and a bouquet of flowers ~ 
on one side. A bonnet ef maroon velvet is trimmed 
in the same style, with rows of black lace, and, on 
the left side, a feather of the color of the bonnet, and 
tipped with black. The newest style of face trim- 
ming is the wax-ball: five or six of these are clustered 
together, without any foliage, and placed in a cap of 
tulle. These balls are of every color, and about the 
size of a hazle nut. To a delicate complexion this 
white wax trimming gives a peculiarly pearly appear- 
ance. 

Bonnets much in favor for slight mourning are of 
grey silk, trimmed with small feathers (grey spotted 
with black) and white silk, trimmed with a mixture 
of white, lilac, and black flowers. 

ManTE.etts of a loose sacque form, made of velvet 
or cloth, are much worn: if of the former, they are 
usually without trimming, or else finished with black 
lace: if of the latter, finished with rows of silk braid. 

CxLoaks do not materially differ from those of last 
year, but the variety of trimming is endless. 
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wil ot eee anes induce others homie on their names also. The volume for next year will 
unrivalled. The January number, which will be ready by the first of December, will be an ANNUAL IN ITSE! 
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TERMS.—Two dollars a year, invariably in advance. 


CHARLES J. PETERSON, 98 Chesnut Street, Philadelp 


We will send, to a person getting up a club, either of the promiums offered in the Prospect 

















‘OUKS FOR EVERYOGDY, PRINTED POR THE “MILLION,” AT GREATLY REDUCED RATES 


The folowing are by MISS ELLEN PICKERING. 
Orphan Niece. Quict Husband. 
Kato Walsingham. Nan Darrell. 
Poor Cousin. Cousin Hinton. 
Ellen Wareham. Prince and Pedlar. 
Who Shall be Heir? Merchant’s Daughter. 
The Secret Foe. The Squire. 
The Expectant. Agnes Serle. 
The Fright. The Heiress. 


The following are by CAPTAIN MARRYATT. 


Peter Simple. The Naval Officer. 
Jacob Faithful, Newton Forster. 
Phantom Ship. Midshipman ear. 
King’s Own. Pacha of Many Tales. 
Snarlteyow. Pirate and Three Cut- 
Japhet in Search of a Father. [ters. 


The following are by MRS. GREY. 


Lena Cameron. Manceuvring Mother. 
Belle of the Family. Baronet’s Daughters. 
Sybil Lennard. Young Prima Donna. 
Harry Monk. Old Dower House. 
Duke and Cousin. Hyacinthe, or the Contrast. 
The Little Wife. ice Seymour. 


The following are by T. S. ARTHUR. 


Orphan Children. The Two Brides. 

Love in High Life. Agnes. or the Possessed: 

Debtor’s Daughter : or Revelation of Mesmerism. 
Life and its Changes. Insubordination: or 

Mary Moreton: or The Shoemaker’s Daughters. 
The Broken Promise. Lucy Sandford: 

Love in a Cottage. A Story of the Heart. 





LEVER’S NOVELS.—The most Humorous in the World. 


Charles O’Malley, the Irish Dragoon. Complete in one 
volume of 324 pages. Price 50 cents. 

Horace Templeton. Lever’s New Book. Complete in one 
large octavo volume of 228 pages. Price 50 cents. 

Tom Burke of Ours. 270 pages. Price 50 cents. 

Arthur O’Leary. Illustrated. 221 pases. Price 50 cents. 

Jack Hinton, the Guardsman. Complete in one large octavo 
volume of 165 pages. Price 37} cents. 

The Knight of Gwynne. 226 pages. Price 50 cents. 

Harry Lorrequer. , 404 pages. Price 50 cents. 
Alexander Dumas’ works. The best in the world. 


The Iron Mask, or the Feats and Adventures of Raoul de 
Bragelonne. Being the conclusion of “The Three Guardsmen,” 
‘Complete in 420 large octavo pages. Price One Dollar. 

Louise La Vallieres or the Second Series and end of the 
“Tron Mask,” being the final conclusion of “The Three Guards- 
men,” ete. ete. Two volumes, Price One Dollar. 

Diana of Meridor; the Lady of Monsoreau: or France in 
the Sixteenth Century. 538 pages. Price One Dollar. 

The Reign of Terror ; Genevieve, or the Chevalier of the 
Maison Rouge. 200 pages. Illustrated. Price 50 cents. 

Isabel of Bavaria; or the Chronicles of France for the 
Reign of Charles the Sixth. 212 pages. Price 50 cents. 

Edmond Dantes. Being a sequel to Dumas’ celebrated 
novel of the Count of Monte Cristo. 200 pages. Price 50 cents. 

LIPPARD’S WORKS.—The most Exciting in the World. 

Washington and His Generals; or Legénds of the 
American Revolution. 538 pages. Price One Dollar. 

The Quaker City; or the Monks of Monk Hall. Ilus- 





































trated with a 500 Price One Dollar. 
Paul Ardenheim; the Monk of Wissahikon. A Romance 
of the Revolution. 600 p . Price One Dollar. 


Legends of Mexico. 128 pages. Price 25 cents. 

The Nazarene. Volume One. 250 pages. Price 50 cents. 
Blanche of Brandywine. 350 pages. Price 75 cents. 
Bel of Prairie Eden. A Romance of Mexico. 25 cents. 


Works by the BEST AUTHORS in the World. 


Valentine Vox, the Ventriloquist. By Henry Cockton. 
317 pages. Price §0 cents; or a fine illustrated edition, 75 cts. 
The Parricide. By G. W. Reynolds, illustrated. 60 cents. 


T. B. Peterson is also 


4A@- Agents, Pedlers, Canvassers, Boo! 








THEY COMPRISE THE MOST MORAL, POPULAR, HUMOROUS, EXCITING, AND ENTERTAINING IN THE WORLD. 
| Suitable for the Parlor, Library, Sitting Room, Railroad, Steamboat, or Chamber Beading, 
| Published and for sale by T. B. PETERSON, No. 98 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


The following books are published at the very low price of Twenty-Five cents each, or any five of them for One Dollar. 


Works by the MOST POPULAR AUTHORS. 
Agnes Grey, an Autobiography, by Author of “Jane Eyre.” 
Roanoke ; or Where is Utopia. By C. H. Wiley. 

Eva St. Clair, by G. P. R. James, author of “ Richelieu.” 
Moreton Hall, or the Haunted House, by R. Phipps, Esq. 
The Beautiful French Girl. A good book. 
Mysteries of Bedlam, or Annals of the Mad House. 
Ninon De L’Enclas, her Life and Adventures. 

Life of Henry Thomas, the Burglar and Murderer. 
Pictorial Life and Adventures of Dick Turpin. 
The ey of the New World. Illustrated. 
The O an Child, by the Countess of Blessington. 
Grace Dudley, or Arnold at Saratoga, by Charles J. Peterson. 
The Ghost Stories. A Wonderful Book. Illustrated. 
Madison’s Exposition of Odd Fellowship. 
Father Clement, by Author of “Dunallen.” 

Abbey of Innismoyle, a Charming and Beautiful Story. 
The Insnared, by Lady Charlotte Bury. 

Flirtation, a Story of thie Heart, by Lady Charlotte Bury. 
The Fortune Hunter, by Mrs. Anna Cora Mowatt. 
Abednego, the Money Lender, by Mrs. Gore. 
Gliddon’s Ancient Egypt, her Monuments, Relics, &c. 
True Art of Healing the Sick, by Dr. Hollick. 
Professor LIEBIG’S valuable Works on Chemistry. 


Agricultural Chemistry, 135 pages. Price 25 cents. 

Animal Chemistry, 111 pages. Price 25 cents. 

Letters on Chemistry. First Serics. Price 25 cents. 

Letters on Chemistry. Sceond Series. Price 25 cents. 

Juices in the Animal Body. Price 25 cents. 

The pens ncerapend | of Food. Price 25 cents. 

Chemistry and Physics in relation to Physiology and 
Pathology. Price 25 cents. The above works of Liebig, are also 
published in uniform style, bound, price Two Dollars. 


FIVE OF ANY OF THE BOOKS MENTIONED ABOVE, will be given to any one, or sent to any one, to any place in this 
city or country, for One Dollar, or eleven of any of them will be given for Two Dollars, or seventeen for Three Dollars. So make out 
your lists all over the city and country, and lay in a stock of books, and cull in persun, or send on your orders at once for them. 
The price of any single one is 25 cents. Persons in the country need only enclose One Dollar or more in a letter, to T. B. Peterson, 
and say what books they wish, and they will be sent at once. So send on your letters and get the books you wish without delay. 


Ten Thousand a Year. By the author of a “Diary of 
a London Physician.” 432 pages. Price 50 cents. 
The Illustrated Wandering Jew. By Eugene Sue. 
With 87 large illustrations. Two volumes, each 50 cents. 
Life in Paris. By Reynolds. Iustrated. Price 37} cents. 
Salathiel. By Rev. George Croly. Price 50 cents, 
First and True Love. By George Sand, author of “Con- 
suclo,” “Indiana,” etc., beautifully illustrated, 228 pps. 50 cts. 
Cruising in the Last War. First and Second Series. 
Being the complete work, by Charles J. Peterson. Price 50 cts. 
Life of Jack Sheppard, the most noted burglar, robber, 
and jail breaker that ever lived. Illustrated. Price 50 cents. 
Mysteries of Three Cities, Boston, New York, and Phi- 
ladelphia. By A.J. H. Duganne. 200 pages. Price 50 cents. 
Red Indians of Newfoundland. A beautifully illus- 
trated Indian Story, by author of “ Prairie Bird.” Price 50 cts. 
Harris’s Adventures in Africa. This book is a rich 
treat. Two volumes. Price $1.00, or handsomely bound $1.50. 
Indiana. By George Sand, author of “ First and True Love,” 
ete. A very bewitching and interesting work. 258 pps. 50 cts. 
The Petrel; or Love on the Ocean. A sea novel 
equal to the best, by Admiral Fisher. 200 pages. Price 50 cts. 
The New Newgate Calendar! or the Chronicles of 
Crime. Beautifully illustrated with Twenty-Eight Engravings. 
Two vols , 480 pages, price One Dollar. 
The Chronicles of Crimes or the Second Series and 
conclusion of the New Newgate Calendar. Beautifully illus- 
. Two vols., 480 pages. Price One Dollar. 
Pictorial Life and Adventures of Guy Fawkes; 
The Bloody Tower, etc. Illustrated. 200 pages. ice 50 cents. 
The Tower of London. By William Harrison Ainsworth. 
With 100 splendid engravings. Two volumes. Each 50 cents. 
Sptetocoe, or Life among the Upper Ten. Price 50 cents. 
Llorente’s History of the Inquisition in Spain. 
Complete in one large octavo volume. Price 374 cents. 
Philip in Search of a Wife. An excellent book, 25 cts. 
Rural Life in New England. A beautiful book, 25 cts. 
Dr. Hollick’s Anatomy and Physiology, with o 
large dissected plate of the Human Figure, colored to life. By 
the.celebrated Dr. Hollick, with his portrait. Price One Dollar. 
The Lady’s Work Table Book. Price 50 cents. 
Life of the Rev. John N. Maffit. Price 12} cents. 
Odd Fellowship Exposed. Illustrated. Price 12} cents. 
Mormonism Exposed, Full of Engravings, Price 12} cts. 


4@ A discount of 20 per cent will be made to all persons on buying One Dollar’s worth or more of Peterson’s Books. 


T. B. PETERSON’S Cheap Book, Magazine, Newspaper and Publishing Establishment, is at 
No. 98 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


From which place he will supply all orders for any books at all in advance of all others, and at publishers lowest cash prices. He 
respectfully invites Country Merchants, Booksellers, Pedlers, Canvassers, Agents, the Trade, Strangers in the City, and the public 
generally, to call and examine his extensive collection of sheap publications, where they will be sure to find all the latest and 
cheapest works published in this country or elsewhere, any of which will be sold at very low prices. Call and be convinced 

mt for, and receives sm pa to any of the Monthly Magazines and Weekly Newspapers, which will 
be served regularly to subscribers in en part of the city or districts, or mailed to subscribers to any place in this country. ~ 
sellers, News Agents, &c., throughout the country. who wish to make money on a small 
capital, would do well to address T. B. Peterson, who will furnish a complete outfit for a comparatively small emount. 
_ 4a All orders from Booksellers, News Agents, ete., will be filled at as low prices, if not lower, than at any other house in this country. 
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Great Offers for 1851! 


Af Leviathan Paper, 36 columns of reading and a costly engraving for $2! 


THE PREMIUM YEAR. 
frosty Parlour Engravings, Popular and Fashionable Music, Historical and Useful 
Books, as Premiums to Subscribers to 


SCOTT’S WEEKLY PAPER. 


ADDITIONAL ATTRACTIONS IN THE LITERARY, NEWS AND ARTISTICAL CHARACTER OF ITS CONTENTS, FOR THE YEAR 18512 


THE FIFTH YEAR OF THE NEW SERIES. 


Tar publisher, having completed the most extensive ger = aeaernneh with Literary Writers, Correspondents, yoy and Engravers, is 
prepared to offer to the American ublic a family journal whic =~ 7 as has been its popularity heretofore—will, he ry 4 believes, so far 
jaxcel all its contemporaries as to “SCOTT'S WEEKLY PAP. at once so far beyond all competition as to insure for ii 


A CIRCULATION OF ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND COPIES 


iefore the first of March, 1851. Being a practical printer, ssed of large pecuniary means, and all the appliances for publishing a first- 
iiss literary paper, as well as the latest news, reports of markets, &c., from all parts of the world, and furnishing them to subscribers in 
the other papers,—and having correspondents at all —_ to forward correct intelligence—he expects, by the additional outlay of 
large amount of capital, to make his favourite family journal a requisite article in roy | y in the United States. To more fully 
lish this, and to place it within the power of the Samtiess family not only to receive Jounal fifty-two weeks in a year, but to have 

f thelr possession aleo a beautiful house o7 t, he proposes, for THIS YEAR ONLY, to offer the following 


PREMIUM TERMS 
UNPRECEDENTED IN THE ANNALS OF NEWSPAPER PUBLISHING! 


One copy, one year, (with an elegant premium engraving,)------+++-++- 
Four copies, (and a premium engraving to the > getter-up not the elub,)-- 
en 
Twenty “ (and a magnificent engraving to every tint . 
¢,* Those who prefer it, can have the Premium Books or Music of the past year, on the same terms as heretofore. 


THE PREMIUM PLATES! 

Any person $2 in ad will receive “SCOTT’S WEEKLY PAPER” for one year, and any one of the following costly and 
bautifal Parlour = hed 

Crips Pleseing | Little Children.—VJesus said, “ Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 


wort or — a tf ery best large size mezzotint engrav: ever published. It contains seventeen full-le ngth figures, engraved in the 
best oie e of ant cot and covers a space of 285 square inches. It is an elegant and suitable ornament for the richest lour in the 
woud. It is fro amin West’s colsbeated pis ture—cost of vara pri) $1800! The retail price of this print is plain—$5, 
coloured. For oe AL. will furnish the Paper one ag ate and the coloured 
Text rst Prayer.— Our Father, who art in heaven, gs sty name 
‘his is a neat, chaste, instructive, and a) d ‘spprepriate parlow Be mg eat, by oa inches in size. It is a fine mezzotint, engraved in sepeee 
style, from a painting by the celeb: id, at a oes of sia It represents a mother SES 
rd’s Prayer, and is charmingly attractive. The store 3 of this print is also $3.) 











The Reverie. ured.) 
Teh silver orb of heaven, with wani: ing light, And the fair maiden, m, musing ’neath its ray, 
Beams in soft splendour on tke viien silent night, Forgets the festive scene and masquers 
[The Reverie is one of the — pictures, when eclouned, the eye ever be eld. It is soft, natural, effective, bm ¥ 80 peietly innocent 
in cxpreasien,, as to fair yo enchant. Its size is 168 square inches: a fine mezzotint, drawn and engraved by G. R. Hall—vcost, $600. 


Store price, coloured Belt e furnish the coloured pic’ See to at on subscribers. 
"Persons getting up clu either of FOUR or TEN, will receive any picture in the whole list, above or below. 
THE CLUB PREMIUMS. 


01 Clubs RB nme will be furnished with the Paper one year, and every subscriber in the club will receive any ONz of the following 
utiful 


The aon John Wesley Preac' in the Gs Gwenn: 

Mr. Wesley, in his “ Journal, ” says :—" The natural 2m theatre UC to”® (Cornwall ;) is far the finest I know in the kingdom. It 
s 8 round. gromm hollow, gently shelving down about fifty f feet deep; ee af - Ad is two hundred acres across one way, and nearly three 
hundred the oth _" The ay both filled it and cove’ = ground d about—above 32,000—the largest assembly 4 ever preached to. 

Th it the most it spectacle which is to be seen on this side ‘of heaven: 


ing is an + zotin >) and is the be best A 1. have et ae of engraving, $1500. It is from a painting, designed 
a "fom the abo ~ \bove “extract, whie B te netted , ited on on hy The engraving is filled with’ =. of Wesley ah hearers. 
anes is 23 by 20 inches, ond = retail price of is $ ys Ss .. 
rica Guided by Wisdom.—4A at Sl the United States, ir independence and prosperity. 
ant CL a fine ‘meal en wines (ow) and has been most rR he executed, at a ry- fa of $1800. The design shows the Goddess 
Liberty, a statue of cchingtou, he the winged Mercury, the evidences of husban rit commerce, industry, and the horn of plenty, 
cative of our prolific country. The engraving is 24 by 18 inches. Store price, $2. 
PPh pr Taylor and his War Horse. 
This print shows the hero of Buena Viste "standing by his favourite steed, “Old Whitey,” and attended by his faithful aid. 
General is neains on the wheel of a cannon-carriage, and is represented in full mili military costume. It is a fine mezzotint, engraved 
a cost of $1000, —— r $2.) 
The Reverie.—(Pl n.)}— 
(This ee Sais engraving, described above, will be furnished, uncoloured, to club subscribers. The store price of this print, 


Remarks-—It will be umderstood that every subscriber in a club of twenty shall receive hag of the last four described plates that 

pay select. By paying $1 he will obtain a $2 journal fifty-two weeks, and an engraving that he cannot otherwise obtain for less than $2. 

getter-up of the club will receive any extra engraving he may select, or two of one kind, if he prefers it. 

4 The publisher assures the public that every picture is exactly as here represented—indeed, he believes that the description is far 

beneath the reality. Those — which are of old but popular subjects, have been re-engraved expressly for Mr. Scott, and are superior to 

fe the ae pe copies. #@~ The list of Book Premiums is published at length in “Scott's Weekly Paper,” and a catalogue of some two thousand 
woth! from which subscribers may select, will be sent, on the receipt of an order, post-paid. The terms also be found in “The 

r these premiums. 





THE PUBLIC WILL OBSERVE 
SCOTT’S WEEKLY PAPER is a first-class Two Dollar journal, and yet the publisher is enabled, by the most liberal enterprise, to offer 
almost for nothing. He is determined to have the largest subscription list in the world. His “Paper” is a mammoth sheet, containing 
-six columns of reading. Since it has been enlarged to its present leviathan size, it contains about eight columns more reading every 
k than it did previously; and, consequently, Vp! nearly one-half more literary and news matter than any other paper of any price, 
IS PRINTED ON TH. FINEST WHITE PAPER, « better article than has ever been used fora newspaper, and with new and beautiful 
faced type, of a good size for reading without injury to the eyes. 
It will number among its contributors for 1851 the leading writers of Europe and America, (for a list of whom see the paper) and the 
tontents will be nearly all —. p. cety, Storey will be of the most magnificent description. An Original Tale is pub every week, 
rithout exception: so also original a ee Biographies, Statistics, Moral Essays, &c. It is just such a paper as every 
eC may place in the hands rhe chil 
4 Early in December will be motto p an SEA TALE, or nouvellette, of the highest order of literary excellence. It will 
bepy several numbers, and is well worth the price of a pees op ion. It is copyrighted, and cannot be obtained in any other way. 
ition, the ample dimensions of the sheet affords space fo: variety of reading, besides the news of the week—a feature 
b“Scott’s Weekly Paper.” #g~ The GEMS OF THE ENGLISH CINNUALS will be pu lished as soon as received from our London Agent; 
and the best of the foreign monthlies selected as fast as received.~@& 
=o All the publisher asks in return, is a response on the part of the pa. For the five years that his “ oe nee has been panes 5 it 
maintained an unsullied reputation for valle and excellence. ‘He pledges himself to continue a ghee ge 
Of one thing the public may rest assured, that this popular journal shall not be excelled, if equalled, by any other. 
letters must be ad: post-paid—or they are not a from the 


ie ANDREW SCOTT, Publisher, No. 115 Chestnut St., Philad., Pa, 

















Ti CUTAPIST BEST AND MOST POPULAR LADIES MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. s 








Peterson's Ladies’ National Magazine ; 


LADIES’ WORLD OF FASHION! 


Only One Dollar & Twenty-five cts. a year to each Subscriber, where 16 copies are taken in one Town. 
IT HAS BEEN GREATLY INCREASED IN SIZE, AND THE REDUCTION TO CLUBS IS STILL CONTINUED. 
Now is the time to Subscribe to it for the Year 1851. 


MAKE UP YOUR cus, AND FORWARD YOUR NAMES AT ONCE BY LETTER IN THE FIRST MAIL. 





EDITED BY 


MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS, AND CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


 unexampled increase in the Subscription List for 1850, has induced the Proprietor to continue the reduced prices to 
Cit, this, while he increases the number of pages given monthly, and adds to the lustre, the number and the variety 
ents. In a word he is determined to publish 
An Unrivalled and Superior Magazine for the year 1851. 
The January number will be ready by the 1st of December, and will be, in all respects, a double number, a Christmas 
and New Year’s Gift in fact, and superior to most Annu The earliest subscribers will receive the earliest copies, and 


therefore the most perfect impressions of the Mezzotints, Colored pens ap &c. = The leading embellishment will be 
the most beautiful engraving ever published, and the reading matter will be from the most popular and sought-afier writers. 


tn the known 
Varied, Magnificent, Beautiful and Original Embellishments. 

As our name imports, we shall be thoroughly national. Instead of ss. second-hand English plates, as most 
of the other Magazines do, we shall have original ones. Our ——- too, shall be of the most varied character, and 
generally from original designs, illustrating original scenes. We shall give 

&@~ Magnificent Mezzotints ; ine Wee hae enl Colored Flowers; Tinted Bmbellishments; Illustrations for 
Embroide: Crotchet Work, ani ork; Richly Colored Fashion Plates, with full descriptions, &c., &c. 

In 8 wo! everything that is AF, beautiful, or interesting in the way of epngy oem come shall be published in our 
Magazine: and all this, let it be remembered, at a price unexampled in Magazine or Periodical history. 


It shall be the most Popular and Readable of all the Magazines. 


The Ladies’ National is admitted to be the most popular and readable of the Magazines for Ladies. Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, 
the editor, is the best and most popular female writer in the United States. Her stories of “ Mary Derwent,” “Malina Gray,” 
“ Palaces and Prisons,” &c., surpass anything ever published in any of the English or Amerfcan Magazines. She is assisted 
by a corps of contributors, the best in the country, at the head of whom are Mrs. Lydia H. Sigourney, and among whom are 
Mrs. Kirkland, Miss M. J. McIntosh, Ella Rodman, Miss Ellen Ashton, one of the miost popular writers of Love stories in 
the world, and the celebrated author of.“ The Valley Farm.” Most of these are engaged exclusively for us, 


tte The Fashions will be Perfect, True, and Ahead of all Others. 


Tn addition to its high epee A re nd enren roy this Magazine has always been the best guide for the 


fashions. he costumes are selected ahead of all rivals. To each plate is added a full letter- 
press description, besides Pie Fae on ‘alt th ister spies whi ag we receive direct from London and Paris in advance of 
0 te’ 


all other Monthlies. This Magazine is, in rn cities, the TExT-BooK of fashion, and is taken by all who wish to 
know anything about dress and the latest styles of fashion, etc. To the professional dress-maker, milliner, etc., it is in- 


valuable, 
It is the Best Ladies Magazine, and a World of Fashion. 


As its name imports, this periodical is peculiarly a Magazine for the Female sex. Its articles on Horticulture, Embroidery, 
Crotchet- Work and Netting, in addition to its Fashion Plates, make it unquestionably the best Magazine for Ladies, poe no 
one in this country should be without it. From its pages, immoral French be pn — improper articles are 

tue 


rigidly excluded; but its tales and sketches, on the contry, invariably inculcate vir 
The Terms of it.—It is the Cheapest of All 
One Copy will be sent to any place, to any person, for one year, for $2 00 





Three Copies . * 7 . ° ° * . . 7 + 5 00 
Eight “ - . o . 7 ° * . . . 7 10 00 
Sixteen 4 : . . . . . . . ° . 20 00 


ar Any person or persons in this Country, wishing to subscribe to the ‘iis Magazine, will please enclose the money 
in a letter, for one —s or any other number of copies they may wish, and — enveloping the letter, send it on at once to 
the Publisher, and the Magazino will be sent to them, régularly, during the time th ey subscribe forit. At the unexampled low 
price the Magazine is published at, it aes be sent to any one for a longer period than it is paid for, as we cannot make 


inl on it to afford to employ collecto 
_ PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS. 





For a club of three, we will oot ving; for a club of eight, an yey or a volume for 1850; for 
a club of sixteen, an extra es Magazine meg ey e year 1851.—The engraving is 24 inches by 18 in size, executed in a 
pow! style, the riggs ot Be ee ee ”” It is one of the most beautiful pictures ever published, and sells in Phila- 
delphia for Two Dollars. is an ornament for any parlor. 
Address all letters post-paid, at our risk, to CHARLES J. PETERSON, 
No. 98 Chestnut a ene Philadelphia. 
WANTED.—CANVASSERS, PEDLARS, AND AGENTS, for procuring subscribers to the above popular Magazine in 
every State, cow City and he in the United States. Agents can make from ive t on ‘Ten Dollars a day in procuring 







subscribers for thi is Popular Lad fagazine, on addressing the Publisher, post-paid. 
iP elew maine roughout the Country, copying the hore ( ae (ees this notice,) on sending a copy of 
maxed te the Pubi Publisher, shall have the fagazine sent to them regularly for one year. 

























